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Housing   the   Elderly 

Pre/ace 

As  with  other  age  groups,  bousing  is  but  one  of  the  problems 
associated  with  old  age.  However,  the  Forest  Park  Foundation  has 
felt  an  increasing  need  to  make  a  publication  available  for  those 
interested  in  housing  the  elderly. 

Because  of  the  problems  encountered  in  previous  projects  with 
which  Forest  Park  Foundation  has  been  associated ,  and  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  valid  information,  this  book  is  offered.  It  is  NOT  offered 
as  a  final  authority,  but  as  a  stimulant  to  the  thinking  of  those  who 
carry  the  responsibility  for  planning  such  a  project. 

After  consulting  many  specialists,  it  was  felt  that  much  was 
to  be  learned  from  the  Western  European  design  approach.  Such 
information  is  not  readily  available  in  American  publications.  Arch- 
itect Ake  E.  Lindqvist  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  internationally  known 
authority  in  the  design  of  old  age  homes  was.  therefore,  asked  to 
assist  in  compiling  the  architectural  section  of  f/us  study.  He  has 
been  the  visiting  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  Urbana,  Illinois,  in  1959.  He  is  eminently  qualified  to 
discuss  the  Swedish  and  American  problems  in  this  field.  The  initial 
interest  in  publishing  this  book  is  a  result  of  the  outstanding  work 
and  help  given  by  Architect  Lindqvist,  and  by  Dr.  Ali  Berggren,  Chief 
of  Division  for  Social  Care,  Royal  Social  Board,  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
who  first  called  attention  to  the  need  for  such  a  publication. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  facilities  being  built  to  care  for 
aged  individuals  should  always  avoid  the  institutional  character.  They 
should  be  as  homelike  as  possible.  The  intelligent  use  of  interior  colors 
by  Western  European  architects,  both  in  decoration  and  furnishings, 
has  joined  with  the  building  design  to  capture  this  thesis.  This  book 
attempts  to  bring  together  the  actual  design  with  the  reasons  WHY 
the  architect  designed,  decorated  and  furnished  the  building  as  he 
did.  Architect  Lindqvist  has  obtained  examples  from  the  leading 
architects  in  the  design  of  old  age  homes  in  the  Western  European 
countries  in  order  to  illustrate  tliis  total  design  concept. 

Space  does  not  permit  compilation  of  all  the  data  available.  This 
record  is  limited  to  the  discussion  of  Western  European  solutions. 
The  great  number  of  interesting  projects  in  the  United  States  offers 
material  in  quantities  far  too  great  to  be  included  in  this  treatise. 

Without  the  aid  of  many  individuals  and  agencies  who  have 
contributed  their  ideas,  publication  of  this  book  would  have  been 
impossible. 
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SECTION    1 


Cieneral    Considerations  Affecting    Bviilding   Requirements 


At  the  turn  of  the  century  when  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  was  predominately  a  rural 
society,  the  responsibility  for  caring  for  the  aged  was 
primarily  a  family  responsibility  and  was  accepted  as 
such.  The  change  to  an  urban  society,  the  increased 
speed  of  travel,  and  the  expanding  industrial  revolution 
has  caused  the  de-centralization  of  the  family  unit, 
and  an  ever  increasing  shift  of  the  population  from  the 
rural  to  urban  areas.  In  fact,  one  of  every  twenty 
families  in  the  United  States  moves  each  year,  and 
the  number  is  increasing  annually. 

Living  to  a  ripe  old  age  is  no  longer  an  idle  dream 
but  has  become  more  and  more  a  reality,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  also  in  the  entire  western  world. 
This  added  length  of  life  which  is  a  product  of  the 
improved  economic,  social,  and  medical  conditions  has 
been  concurrent  with  a  drop  in  the  birth  rate  so  that 
the  percentage  of  people  over  the  age  of  65  has  had 
an  even  more  dramatic  rise.  Approximately  one  in 
every  ten  living  Americans  has  reached  his  65th 
birthday. 

As  late  as  1900  domestic  help  was  readily  avail- 
able, and  at  a  cost  within  the  reach  of  most  families 
faced  with  the  problem  of  caring  for  an  older  person. 
Today,  the  conditions  are  reversed,  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  women  are  now  acceptable  in  positions  which 
were  formerly  reserved  only  for  men.  For  this  reason 
fewer  women  will  go  into  household  service.  Domestic 
help  in  their  homes  is  needed  more  by  the  elderly  than 
by  any  other  age  group,  but  the  cost  of  such  help  has 
risen  by  leaps  and  bounds  over  the  past  thirty  years. 
This  is  true  not  only  because  working  women  are  now 
accepted  in  a  wider  variety  of  jobs,  but  also  because 
the  need  for  home  aid  is  accentuated  by  the  increasing 
numbers  of  older  people.  The  fact  that  young  families 
more  often  live  in  communities  far  removed  from  their 
parents  further  loudens  the  call  for  domestic  help  in 
parental   circles. 

Conditions  within  the  rapidly  changing  industrial 
communities  have  brought  numerous  pension  arrange- 
ments to  provide  economic  security  in  old  age.  However, 
along  with  this  security  comes  a  mandatory  retirement 
age  based  entirely  upon  chronological  rather  than 
biological  age.  In  the  rural  society  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  the  older  member  of  the  family  was  able  to 
scale  down  his  work  load  in  accordance  to  his  physical 
capacity.  For  the  most  part, our  pension  systems  now 
declare  that  a  man  is  no  longer  able  to  work  when  he 
passes  his  65th  birthday.  A  productive  member  of 
society  on  the  day  before  his  65th  birthday  becomes 
an  unproductive  member  on  the  following  day  with 
the  unfamiliar  problem  of  how  to  spend  his  time. 

The  rise  in  the  cost  of  construction  prevents  many 
families  from  building  a  "three  generation  house"  in 
which   the   older   members   of   the   family   could    live 


without  crowding.  In  addition,  older  people  do_not 
want  to  move  from  their  home  community  to  live  with 
their   son   or   daughter   in   another  city. 

All  people  have  some  difficulty  in  preserving  that 
flexibility  of  mind  which  must  go  with  any  change. 
In  former  times,  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
changes  were  much  more  gradual  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past  two  decades.  The  knowledge  and  skill  Of 
older  people  are  no  longer  as  useful  because  of  the 
rapidly  shifting  conditions  in  this  nation;  the  rapidly 
occurring  technological  changes  make  the  older  person's 
knowledge  and  skill  less  marketable. 

The  principle  of  the  mastercraftsman  teaching 
the  young  journeyman  is  rapidly  disappearing,  to  be 
replaced  by  the  highly  trained  and  highly  skilled  teacher 
presenting  an  entirely  new  concept  of  a  given  job  to 
a  younger  man. 

There  has  been  a  great  search  for  a  "common 
denominator"  among  the  aged.  Without  doubt,  the 
one  common  denominator  that  seriously  affects  older 
people,  as  well  as  all  others  who  are  on  a  fixed 
income,  is  inflation.  The  continually  decreasing  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  is  particularly  difficult  for 
seniors  since  most  of  them  depend  on  fixed  income 
from  pensions  or  savings.  The  contributions  by  both 
employers  and  employees  to  pension  plans  and  other 
savings  were  accumulated  during  the  period  of  time 
when  prices  and  wages  were  at  a  lower  level.  The 
inevitable  result,  of  course,  has  been  that  many  people 
have  seen  pensions,  annuities  and  other  plans  lose 
as  much  as  half  of  their  value  by  the  time  the  owner's 
retirement  arrives.  Unfortunately,  inflation  exacts  its 
most  severe  punishment  from  those  on  fixed  incomes 
and    thereby  the  elderly  are  the  most  affected. 

However,  median  incomes  of  married  couples  over 
the  age  of  sixty-five  in  the  last  decade  have  increased 
from  $1,903.00  a  year  to  $2,897.00  a  year.  The 
consumer  price  index  has  risen  some  23%  in  the 
same  period  but,  in  spite  of  this,  purchasing  power  has 
risen  markedly. 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  whose  aged  are  not 
poverty-stricken.  As  a  group,  they  are  showing  steady 
improvement  in  their  income  and  asset  position. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  reports  that  in  the 
previous  decade  the  number  of  older  people  with  liquid 
assets  of  over  $2,000.00  has  increased  from  30%  to 
42%  and,  in  addition  to  that,  two-thirds  of  all  Social 
Security  recipients  own  their  own  homes,  mortgage  free. 

With  their  families  grown  and  on  their  own,  many 
older  people  move  to  smaller  quarters.  This  effects 
lower  maintenance  costs  and  lower  capital  investment 
in  housing.  Then  too,  with  children  gone,  there  are 
decreased  costs  for  food,  clothing,  entertainment,  and 
general  living  expenses. 


Still  another  factor  in  the  care  of  older  people  is  a 
reversed  attitude  toward  old  age.  Today,  old  and  young 
alike  do  their  best  to  keep  the  appearance  of  youth 
for  as  long  as  possible,  a  marked  shift  that  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  three  generations.  Fifty  years  ago 
a  young  man  did  his  best  to  appear  older  and  maturer 
(by  growing  a  mustache  or  beard  or  both),  dressing 
conservatively,  and  acquiring  a  waistline  of  some  pro- 
portions. The  reasons  for  this  veering  are  not  clear; 
nevertheless,  the  result  is  with  us  and  affects  not  only 
the  younger  generation's  attitude  toward  old  age  but 
also  that  of  older  people  themselves. 

When  one  is  making  a  decision  as  to  the  type  of 
housing  to  build  for  older  people,  it  is  important  to 
consider  the  question  "What  do  the  older  people  think 
of  themselves?"  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two 
most  recently  completed  studies  show  that  over  three- 
quarters  of  them  considered  their  health  to  be  fair  or 
good;  over  two  thirds  had  contacted  no  physician  with 
regard  to  their  health  during  the  four  weeks  previous 
to  the  survey;  nine  out  of  ten  had  no  unmet  medical 
needs  because  of  financial  reason,  almost  two-thirds 
had  less  than  $100.00  in  medical  expenses  during  the 
past  year;  and,  finally,  many  of  those  living  in  their 
own  homes  felt  that  the  home  was  too  big  for  their 
present  family  situation. 

The  desire  to  remain  independent  is  as  strong  in 
the  elderly  as  it  is  in  the  young.  This  desire  for  indepen- 
dence pinpoints  the  need  for  creative  design  of  housing 
for  the  aged  (whether  congregate  or  individual)  which 
will  enhance  this  feeling  of  independence.  To  accom- 
plish such,  many  individuals  and  organizations  must 
take  an  interest  not  only  in  nursing  homes  but  also  in 
homes  for  the  aged  and  independent  housing  facilities 
for  those  who  are  still  able  to  cook  and  keep  house  for 
themselves.  The  removal  of  the  stigma  of  living  in  a 
facility  specially  built  for  the  elderly  is  a  real  challenge 
for  those  who  would  do  something  creative  in  order  to 
help  solve  the  problem. 

The  selection  of  a  name  is  one  important  detail  in 
removing  any  stain  attached  to  living  in  a  congregate 
fashion.  Providing  a  Home  is  much  different  from 
providing  a  home.  The  word  Home  with  a  capital  H 
can  paint  a  bleak  picture  to  an  elderly  widow  contem- 
plating a  move  to  a  home  for  the  aged.  But  if  the  name 
is  pleasant  and  inviting  and  does  not  in  itself  paint 
an  institutionalized  picture,  part  of  this  all-important 
question  of  image  to  a  prospective  resident  is  satisfac- 
torily answered.  Some  congregate  facilities  for  the 
aged  have  adapted  the  address  as  a  name.  For  example, 
would  one  prefer  to  live  in  The  American  Home  for  the 
Aged    or  at    2634  Sherbrook  ? 

Because  we  are  a  nation  whose  aged  are  chron- 
ically well  ,  not  chronically  ill  ,  it  is  wise  for  those 
planning  housing  for  them  to  consider  the  importance 
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of  building  independent  housing  units,  custodial  care 
homes,  as  well  as  the  nursing  or  convalescent  feature. 
The  mistaken  conclusion  that  all  older  people  are  sick 
could  very  well  lead  to  an  over  abundance  of  nursing- 
home  beds,  while  the  all  important  "boarding  home" 
and  specially  designed  residential  units  would  be  far 
short  of  the  needs. 

The  majority  of  older  people  prefer  to  remain  as 
independent  as  possible  for  as  long  as  possible;  the 
great  majority  prefer  not  to  live  with  relatives.  This 
same  desire  for  independence  prevails  among  those 
who  are  moving  to  a  home  for  the  aged  or  a  nursing 
home  and  the  architect  has  the  responsibility  to  design 
in  the  manner  that  most  preserves  this  feeling  of 
independence.  Parallel  with  the  architect's  respon- 
sibility is  the  responsibility  of  the  sponsoring  group  to 
operate  any  congregate  facility  for  the  elderly  in 
the  manner  most  likely  to  preserve  their  feeling  of 
independence. 

Our  lack  of  preparation  for  the  retirement  years 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  one  specific  reason.  How- 
ever, this  lack  of  preparation  is  not  limited  to  the  aged 
themselves,  but  extends  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 
We  are  not  amply  supplied  with  suitable  living  plans 
for  over-65ers. 

Housing  well  thought  out,  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  older  people  and  yet  preserve  the  feeling  of 
independence  that  they  crave,  is  all  important  now 
and  in  the  future.  Removing  any  stigma  from  special 
facilities  for  the  elderly  — that  hint  of  poverty  of  mind 
or  body  or  purse  or  taste  —  challenges  all  of  those  who 
will  participate  —  the  building  committee,  the  finance 
committee,  the  architect,  and  so  forth.  Providing  hous- 
ing that  preserves  this  feeling  of  independence  in  the 
older  people  themselves  is  the  goal.  It  won't  be  reached 
by  drab  boxes,  on  bare  sites,  full  of  quizzical  old 
extroverts  being  herded  into  sad  conformity. 

Many  investigations  have  been  carried  out  concern- 
ing the  living  conditions,  the  needs,  and  the  wishes  of 
older  people.  It  is  incorrect,  from  those  findings,  to 
assume  that  all  of  them  are  sick,  or  infirm,  or  dependent 
upon  specialized  accommodations.  There  is  probably 
less  than  10  or  20  per  cent  of  them  who  will  require 
any  type  of  unusual  convenience.  One  of  the  most 
impressive  factors  gleaned  from  various  studies  of  old 
people  is  their  extremely  strong  desire  for  independence. 
The  majority  do  not  wish  to  impose  themselves  on 
relatives  or  friends;  that  emotional  urge  for  indepen- 
dence and  privacy  remains  in  the  elderly  even  when 
they  are  forced  to  leave  their  private  homes  and  seek 
a  special  service. 

Many  aged  ones  have  an  incorrect  impression  of 
life  in  a  modern  old  people's  Home  and  they  need 
assurance  that  there  they  may  retain  their  right  to  be 
alone  but  without  being  lonely.    Relocation  from  one 


environment  to  another  has  been  shown  to  increase 
the  death  rate  of  the  uprooted  above  that  anticipation 
for  older  people  in  general.  This  is  especially  true 
among  restless  people -the  helpless  and  the  psychotic. 
Proper  public  relations  and  social  work  can  do  much 
to  alleviate  the  adverse  effects  of  environmental  change. 
While  specially  designed  housing  is  an  extremely 
important  factor  in  the  comfort  of  seniors,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  unless  the  elderly  are  assured  of 
a  healthy,  meaningful,  independent  life,  a  monument, 
no  matter  how  large,  is  a  poor  place  in  which  to  live. 
The  training  and  indoctrination  of  personnel  to  operate 
a  Home  in  a  kind  and  understanding  manner,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Home  in  a  proper  neighborhood  within 
reach  of  desirable  community  facilities,  and  a  well-con- 
ceived thoughtful  managerial  policy  — all  these  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  providing  a  happy  old  age. 
Spacial  amplitude  is  one  of  the  salient  factors 
determining  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  older 
people.  While  the  physical  property  of  accommodations 
is  only  one  part  of  the  total  problem,  it  is  directly 
related  to  social,  psychological  and  physical  limitation. 
Each  community  must  evaluate  its  own  multiple  ques- 
tions and  specific  requirements  before  it  can  make  a 
satisfactory  solution.  In  general,  the  various  types  of 
accommodations  are  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  ( 1 ) 
the  physical  condition  of  the  user,  ( 2 )  his  preference  for 
independent  or  congregate  living,  and  (3)  the  social 
customs  of  the  community.  To  plan  properly  the 
answer  to  any  community's  specific  need  its  leaders 
must  establish  and  accept  a  vocabulary  of  terms.  The 
multiplicity  of  local  and  colloquial  words  used  to  define 
the  various  kinds  of  housing  for  the  elderly,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  frequently  confusing.  The  class- 
ification of  facilities  and  services  available  for  older 
people  suggested  by  Alvarez  (Geriatrics.  17:  413, 
1962)  has  done  much  to  standardize  American  term- 
inology. The  types  are  differentiated  on  the  basis  of 
the  individual's  health  and  need  for  assistance; 

1.  When  there  is  little  or  no  infirmity  and  the 
individual  requires  minimal  assistance; 

a)  Apartments  tor  the  elderly  are  multiple  dwell- 
ing units  designed  especially  for  older  people  who  are 
in  good  health  and  who  are  able  to  cope  with  all  but 
unusual  problems.  These  supervised  and  organized 
centers  assure  assistance  readily  available  when  needed. 

b)  A  boarding  home  is  a  facility  where  a  group 
of  independent  elderly  are  provided  housekeeping  and 
dining  services. 

c)  A  foster  home  provides  family-styled  living  for 
one  or  two  ambulatory  cases  in  an  environment  similar 
to  their  social  and  ethnic  background. 

2.  When  the  individual  requires  primarily  domes- 
tic care: 

a)  Organized  home  care  for  the  aged  provides  a 
closely  supervised  and  integrated  program  of  medical 


and  nursing  care,  necessary  housekeeping,  food  prep- 
aration, and  social  and  rehabilitative  services.  This 
program  is  for  people  who  are  infirm  or  ill  but  who  do 
not  require  hospitalization  and  who  wish  to  remain 
at  home. 

b)  Homemaker  service  provides  supervised  full- 
er part-time  placement  in  the  home  by  a  woman  trained 
in  homemaking  skills.  This  service  offers  simple  care 
to  people  who  require  minimal  assistance  while  living 
in  their  own  house. 

c)  A  home  for  the  aged  provides  group  living  and 
dining  facilities,  social  and  recreational  services,  and 
simple  physical  care  to  the  ambulatory  aged.  Outside 
temporary  medical  and  nursing  services  are  available. 

3.  When  the  individual  requires  extended  care  — 
nursing  and  medical  treatment  and  domestic  assistance: 

a)  A  rest  home  provides  personal  care  and  services 
for  those  with  a  disability  or  disease  that  does  not 
necessitate  active  nursing  care.  Outside  temporary 
medical  and  nursing  services  are  available. 

b)  A  nursing  home  provides  nursing  care  primarily 
for  chronically  ill  or  convalescent  patients  who  do  not 
require  intensive  hospital  treatment.  Rehabilitative 
services  under  consultant  medical  supervision  may  be 
available. 

c)  A  convalescent  home  provides  medical,  nursing 
and  rehabilitative  services  to  patients  expected  to 
recover  within  a  reasonably  short  period  of  time  from 
an  illness  that  no  longer  requires  hospitalization. 

d)  A  chronic  disease  hospital,  which  may  be  a 
separate  entity  or  a  separate  division  of  a  general  hos- 
pital, provides  primarily  the  services  and  facilities 
necessary  for  diagnosis,  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  patients  with  chronic  or  frequently  recurrent  non- 
mental  illness  requiring  intensive  long  term  care. 

4.  When  the  individual  is  mentally  infirm: 

a )  A  nursing  home  for  mentally  infirm  older  people 
provides  psychiatric  nursing,  supervision  and  care  in 
a  home-like  environment  for  mentally  infirm  or  restless 
older  people  who  are  not  seriously  ill. 

b)  Mental  hospitals  provide  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  elderly  patients  who  are  seriously 
mentally  ill. 

In  practice,  certain  combinations  of  the  aforesaid 
accommodations  are  possible  in  order  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  effort  or  to  preclude  expense.  Many  homes 
for  the  aged  have  attached  nursing  homes  (known  as 
infirmaries)  which  are  integral  parts  of  the  institutions. 
There  are  certain  large  complexes  where  rest  homes, 
nursing  homes,  and  chronic  disease  hospitals  are  oper- 
ated as  so-called  long-stay  annexes  of  a  general  hospital. 
A  large  number  of  general  hospital  patients  and  mental 
hospital  inmates  could  be  cared  for  more  economically 
in  pleasant,  less  expensive  surroundings  if  community 
planning  encompasses  a  sufficient  number  of  varied 
accommodations. 


SECTION    2 


The    Swedish    Approach 
Homes   for  the    Aged 

An   edited   adaptation   of   the   opinions   of   Architect 
Ake  E.  Lindquist  of  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

THE  MEDICAL  AND  SOCIAL  BACKGROUND 

In  all  countries,  the  standard  of  housing  is  rising  year  by  year 
as  the  general  standard  of  living  advances.  Fewer  and  fewer  people 
are  forced  to  live  out  their  lives  in  cold,  damp,  or  otherwise  sub- 
standard houses;  consequently  older  people  today  enjoy  a  longer  and 
more  active  life  than  in  years  past. 

In  addition,  more  and  more  people  are  capable  by  their  own 
efforts  of  providing  security  for  their  old  age,  and  they  are  now 
financially  more  able  to  continue  living  in  their  own  dwellings  for 
a  longer  time  than  did  the  past  generations.  (An  earlier  reference 
to  the  importance  of  Home  Care  or  Home  Help  programs  should 
not  be  overlooked  when  considering  the  housing  needs  of  this  elderly, 
more  affluent  group. ) 

In  Sweden  roughly  one  person  in  every  500  needs  care  at  a 
Home  for  the  Aged,  and  it  is  self-evident  that,  as  in  any  democratic 
country,  the  other  499  members  of  our  society,  who  are  lucky  enough 
to  be  assured  a  more  comfortable  old  age,  will  help  that  one.  But 
what  form  is  their  help  to  take? 

The  best  rule  in  a  case  like  this  is  to  question  what  one  would 
want  oneself,  and  it  then  seems  clear  enough  that  everyone,  what- 
ever sort  of  home  he  has,  wants  above  all  to  stay  there  as  long  as 
possible.  Working  on  this  principle,  the  Swedish  social  system  has 
provided  kindly  people  who  go  from  house  to  house  to  look  after 
some  of  their  old  ones,  do  their  shopping  for  them,  dust  and  clean, 
and  cook  them  one  meal  a  day.  For  some  such,  help  can  mean  the 
difference  between  independence  and  dependence,  home  or  a  Home. 


In  the  end,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  some  people  to  live  alone.  They  become 
so  old  and  so  tired  that  they  are  no  longer  in  social  contact  with  others  to  receive 
the  stimulus  from  a  lively  exchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas.  They  feel  alone  and 
deserted.  These  people  need  help  and  supervision  in  keeping  themselves  clean  and 
doing  their  cooking  and  little  housework.  They  must,  in  fact,  have  someone  in  constant 
attendance.  When  this  situation  is  reached,  it  is  time  for  them  to  turn  to  an  Old 
People's  Home. 

When  an  elderly  person  moves  to  a  Home,  it  must  not  only  meet  his  material 
needs,  but  must  give  him  a  warm  and  inviting  atmosphere,  a  homelike  room,  good 
food,  compatible  neighbors,  and  kind  understanding  supervision.  Most  such  people 
have  followed  productive  work  throughout  their  lives.  Because  they  have  always, 
worked  hard  with  little  time  for  reading,  listening  to  the  radio,  or  watching  thfe 
television,  they  still  wish  to  be  physically  active.  Our  experience  has  shown  that 
being  up,  and  about,  and  busy  keeps  older  people  healthier  and  happier. 
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FRIENDLY  SURROUNDINGS 


^^^  ACTIVITY  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 


■vn 


Activity  and  occupational  therapy  are  now  avail- 
able for  people  of  all  ages  and  in  all  states  of  health, 
whether  they  are  active,  can  sit  up  in  a  chair,  or  are 
completely  bedridden.  It  has  been  proven  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  "hobby  rooms"  as  we  call 
them  are  centrally  situated,  and  are  light  and  pleasant. 
Here  older  people  can  indulge  in  their  various  hobbies 
together  with  fellow  enthusiasts,  and  there  will  also 
be  many  who  like  to  watch  the  more  active  demon- 
strate their  skills. 

Not  all  hobbies  have  to  be  carried  on  in  these  rooms. 
Carpentry,  shoe-making,  basket-weaving  and  similar 
activities  are  best  carried  out  in  rooms  specially 
designed  for  the  purpose,  but  work  can  be  done  in 
various  places.  In  their  own  rooms,  for  instance,  the 
old  people  can  pore  over  their  collections  of  different 
kinds,  sew,  weave,  make  lace,  and  so  on.  They  also 
make  fishing  nets,  which  is  perhaps  the  easiest  and 
most  popular  of  these  pastimes  in  Sweden,  and  one  at 
which  an  industrious  older  person  can  make  a  little 
pocket  money.  In  the  grounds  surrounding  the  Home 
they  can  also  have  their  own  little  patch  of  garden 
to  work  in. 
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Activities  are  carried  on  in  the  company 
of  fellow  enthusiasts. 
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General   Background   Ideas   in   the  Building    of   an  Old  People's   Home 

Old  People's  Homes  have  not  always  been  ideal.  They  frequently  had  an  air  of  an  institution  about  them, 
and  they  offered  an  environment  that  was.  to  say  the  least,  most  depressing.  It  was  only  with  extreme 
reluctance  that  old  people  allowed  themselves  to  be  placed  in  such  a  Home, 

In  the  past  ten  years,  however,  such  Homes  in  Sweden  have  undergone  a  tremendous  change,  as  the 
standard  of  living,  and  the  standard  of  housing  has  risen.  There  are  now  many  hundreds  of  new  Homes  of 
this  type,  and  many  more  older  buildings  are  scheduled  to  be  replaced  by  new. 

With  better  Homes  for  the  Aged,  a  wider  cross-section  of  oldsters  have  come  to  live  in  them.  Within  each 
Home,  people  are  grouped  according  to  age,  education  and  previous  standard  of  living.  The  number  of  social 
classes  represented  is  steadily  increasing.  Many  older  people  comparatively  well  off,  but  alone  in  the  world 
or  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  home  help,  now  apply  for  admission. 

At  one  time  the  site  of  an  Old  People's  Home  in  a  community  was  divorced  from  the  residential  areas. 
The  Home  was  either  situated  among  the  other  public  buildings,  such  as  the  church,  the  school  and  the  Town 
Hall,  or  else  it  was  located  completely  outside  the  community.  In  either  case  it  was  given  undesirable 
prominence,  and  contact  with  the  previous  environment  of  the  old  people  was  broken.  Nowadays  we  always 
try  to  place  a  Home  in  a  residential  area  most  convenient  to  the  center  of  town.  In  this  way  it  will  be 
close  to  the  shops,  the  church,  railroad  station  and  other  activities. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  that  the  Home  be  placed  right  in  the  middle  of  a  residential  area,  so 
that  it  looks  to  all  intents  and  purposes  exactly  like  the  surrounding  buildings.  It  must  be  in  a  neighborhood 
where  active  families  are  living,  where  young  people  are  continually  at  work,  and  where  children  can  be  seen 
playing  outside.  This  gives  the  older  people  a  view  of  life  from  their  windows.  They  are  still  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  community  life,  and  do  not  feel  cut  off  from  the  world. 

Working  on  these  basic  principles,  a  building  for  old  people  can  then  be  designed  in  a  number  of  different 
ways,  depending  largely  on  the  nature  of  the  town  or  village  it  is  intended  to  serve. 

In  a  large  town,  it  is  usually  very  difficult  —  and  very  expensive  —  to  obtain  a  centrally  located  site  of 
any  size.  The  surrounding  buildings  are  usually  multi-storied  and  therefore  the  Old  Age  Home,  of  necessity, 
will  preferably  be  multi-storied  too.  In  the  case  of  a  suburban  area,  where  there  are  rows  of  houses  and  detached 
or  semi-detached  family  residences,  the  natural  construction  for  a  Home  will  be  one  or  two  stories.  In  the 
case  of  a  Home  in  the  country,  where  the  buildings  are  far  apart,  and  where  the  Home  is  designed  for  no 
more  than  60  residents,  a  single-story  Home  is  best. 
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This  latter  type  of  building  is  also  the  most  suitable 
solution  when  an  Old  People's  Home  is  to  be  fitted 
into  a  modern  town  plan,  where  the  main  idea  is 
normally  to  have  multi-story  apartment  blocks  dotted 
about  in  a  green  belt  area,  the  terrace  houses  and 
semi-detached  houses  between  these,  and  the  shopping 
center  and  the  school,  etc.,  being  designed  in  one  story 
only.  When  a  single-story  building  is  chosen  elevators 
and  staircases  are  not  required,  and  the  total  volume 
of  the  building  can  be  kept  down. 


IP    !■■■ 


It  used  to  be  the  case  in  Sweden  —  and,  unfortu- 
nately, still  is  the  case  in  those  antiquated  Homes  that 
we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  replace  —  that  as  many 
as  four  old  age  pensioners  live  together  in  the  same 
room.  Everyone  wants  to  have  contact  with  other 
people,  and  enjoy  their  company,  but  some  degree  of 
privacy  is  also  a  very  real  need.  Most  people,  of  course, 
at  some  time  during  their  lives,  at  school,  ^t  college,  or 
in  the  armed  forces,  have  to  share  their  living  quarters 
with  others,  and  do  not  mind  it.  But  during  their  most 
productive  years,  from,  say,  30  to  65,  most  people  have 
built  up  a  satisfactory  home  life,  and  are  no  longer  used 
to  "roughing  it".  We  therefore  take  the  view  in  Sweden 
that  privacy  and  single  room  occupancy  are  comforts 
that  a  senior  citizen  should  be  allowed  to  retain  even 
when  circumstances  force  him  to  leave  his  old  address 
and  enter  one  of  our  Homes  for  the  Aged. 

If  this  attention  to  individuality  is  maintained  there 
are  definite  advantages  in  living  in  a  Home  for  the  Aged 
in  the  later  years.  It  is  easy  to  make  contact  with  people 
and  enjoy  their  company.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
elderly  to  feel  isolated  or  cut  off  from  the  world.  Medical 
care  is  readily  available.  At  the  same  time  they  have 
their  own  room,  (their  "homes  within  the  Home"),  with 
their  belongings  and  favorite  furniture,  where  they  can 
retire  to  rest  or  be  alone  with  their  thoughts. 

There  is,  however,  the  financial  aspect  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  costs  a  considerable  amount  of  money  to 
provide  a  single-room  apartment  with  a  little  hall,  a 
lavatory  and  a  wardrobe,  for  every  individual  retired 
person.  Even  so,  Sweden  has  found  this  to  be  the  only 
acceptable  solution  to  the  very  important  problem  of 
providing  old  people  with  suitable  places  to  live  in,  and 
we  are  therefore  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  realize 
this  goal. 

The  main  way  in  which  the  architect  can  help  is 
to  try  to  cut  down  drastically  on  non-living  space,  such 
as  corridors,  and  entrance  halls,  making  these  just  as 
large  as  they  have  to  be  and  no  larger.  The  height  of 
the  rooms  we  build  is  about  8  feet  (2.5  m.)  and  a  single 
room  itself,  exclusive  of  entrance,  wardrobe,  lavatory, 
etc.,  about  122  sq.  feet  (11  sq.  m.)  We  have  also  found 
that  the  maximum  total  volume  of  a  home  should  not 
exceed  about  4500cubic  feet(130  cubic  m.)  per  occu- 
pant. As  an  architect,  I  have  to  admit  that  this  limitation 
is  very  difficult  to  achieve  when  one  is  designing  a  small 
home,  for  some  20  to  40  people.  A  certain  amount  of 
space  always  has  to  be  taken  up  with  rooms  for  multi- 
use,  and  these  affect  the  figures  for  the  individual  rooms 
by  between  one-twentieth  and  one-fortieth.  It  is  easier 
to  maintain  the  maximum  volume  when  designing  a 
home  for  60  to  90  people. 
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The  plans  for  every  Home  for  the  Aged  in  Sweden 
are  examined  by  the  Royal  Board  of  Social  Welfare. 
If  they  do  not  exceed  the  maximum  volume,  and  are 
properly  designed,  permission  is  given  to  build.  The 
central  government  then  gives  the  town  concerned  a 
state  grant  of  about  10%  of  the  building  costs.  Initially, 
it  was  suggested  that  this  grant  should  be  as  much  as 
30-50%,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Swedish  state 
primary  schools,  but  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  Par- 
liament. The  remaining  90%  of  the  cost  comes  from 
local  sources. 

The  basic  unit,  then,  is  the  single  apartment,  with 
an  entrance  hall,  a  lavatory,  and  a  clothes  closet.  Mar- 
ried couples  usually  have  a  two  room  apartment,  i.  e. 
one  bedroom  and  one  living  room.  I  usually  place  12 
to  16  apartments  together,  so  that  they  form  an  inde- 
pendent little  community,  the  idea  being  that  people 
of  the  same  age,  education  and  previous  standard  of 
living  shall,  as  much  as  possible,  be  placed  together  in 
one  community.  Such  a  group  has  its  own  dining  room, 
a  number  of  hobby  rooms,  a  common  room  with  a  little 
alcove  kitchen,  a  scullery,  a  linen  room,  and  a  lavatory 
for  the  staff  serving  the  group.  I  have  found  that  the 
best  number  for  such  a  group  is  twelve  persons. 

An  architect  designing  a  Home  for  the  Aged  in 
Sweden  has  to  keep  to  the  maximum  volume  mentioned 
above,  and  attain  the  standard  I  have  just  outlined.  We 
normally  choose  to  situate  all  the  space  for  a  communal 
group  along  either  side  of  a  central  corridor  with  an  axis 
from  north  to  south,  so  that  the  various  rooms  face  to 
the  east  or  to  the  west.  In  this  way  all  the  rooms  get  sun 
at  some  period  during  the  day,  while  the  communication 
space  is  cut  to  a  minimum.  The  disadvantage,  of  course, 
is  the  depressing,  institutional  like  atmosphere  of  a 
central  corridor,  particularly  if  it  is  dark. 


SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  SWEDISH  HOMES 
A.     A  TWO  STORY  HOME 

In  1949  the  Royal  Board  of  Social  Welfare  held 
a  large  open  architectural  competition  to  develop  new 
designs  for  an  Old  People's  Home  to  accommodate 
60-80  occupants.  Ake  Lindqvist  "East- West"  entry  was 
awarded  one  of  the  two  first  prizes.  The  basic  concept 
of  this  entry  can  be  seen  from  the  detailed  plan(Fig.8). 

The  three  main  rooms  for  each  community  group  — 
the  dining  room,  the  living  room  and  the  hoblDy  room 
—  lie  as  if  threaded  on  a  necklace.  They  are  placed  to 
give  light  to  the  central  corridor,  which  is  split  up  into 
small  short  units.  Another  advantage  is  that  one  of  the 
main  rooms  always  receives  sunlight,  eit"her  the  one 
facing  east  or  the  one  facing  west.  An  older  person  who 
has  a  room  facing  to  the  east,  with  the  sun  in  the  morn- 
ing, can  go  in  the  afternoon  to  one  of  the  main  rooms  that 
faces  west,  and  vice  versa.  In  this  way  a  well-articulated 
corridor  is  achieved,  and  the  long  line  of  the  building 
is  divided  up  into  units  which  fit  in  very  well  with 
the  small  houses  near  which  a  Home  of  this  type  is 
usually  located  in  a  small  town. 


B.     ONE   STORY  HOMES 

A  one  story  home  has  many  advantages.  No  eleva- 
tors or  voluminous  staircases  are  required.  It  is  easier 
for  the  resident  to  go  outside.  Rooms  throughout  the 
building  enjoy  a  view  of  the  outside  activities. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  rule  in  Sweden  that  a 
one  story  building  of  a  given  capacity  will  cost  10  to 
15%  more  than  a  multi-story  building  of  corresponding 
size  if  built  in  the  traditional  manner.   Experience  has 

shown,  however,  that  if  the  construction  of  a  one  story 
building  is  simplified  to  correspond  to  its  relatively 
light  weight,  the  costs  can  be  nearly  the  same  as  a 
multi-story  building.  The  building  costs,  for  instance,  of 
the  Strombacken  Old  People's  Home  in  Norrkoping,  an 
8  story  building,  amounted  to  $4732  per  occupant, 
excluding  staff  quarters.  The  Home  in  Motala,  a  one 
story  home,  cost  $5000  per  occupant  (built  in  1957). 
The  first  thing  that  can  be  simplified  in  the  case 
of  a  one  story  building  is  the  foundation.  If  the  ground 
is  suitable,  we  take  away  the  topsoil,  place  a  layer  of 
crushed  rock,  and  pour  a  concrete  slab  on  top.  This 
concrete  floor  is  made  watertight  and  is  insulated  with 
a  light  finishing  topcoat.  The  outer  edge  is  reinforced 
and  upon  this  the  outer  walls  are  erected.  The  walls 
are  plastered  inside  and  out.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
wood  sheathing  and  then  covered  with  sheet  metal  or 
roofing  felt.  The  ceilings  inside  are  constructed  of 
tongue  and  groove  wood  sheathing  or  plaster  board 
nailed  to  a  sparse  wooden  framework.  — ^^ 
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OSTERHANINGE  HOME 


Residents  prefer  to  have  both  the  community  rooms 
and  their  private  rooms  face  the  street.  This  gives 
them  direct  contact  with  outside  activities.  They  enjoy 
watching  the  passers-by  and  the  traffic. 

This  was  borne  in  mind  when  the  Home  shown  in 
Fig.  9  was  designed.  It  was  awarded  first  prize  in  an 
architectural  competition  in  the  autumn  of  1958.  This 
Home  was  planned  for  42  occupants,  divided  into  three 
groups  of  14  people.  An  extension  to  the  Home  was 
considered,  but  the  local  authority  concerned  decided 
to  build  another  Home  across  town  which  was  the 
better  answer.  This  second  Home  consists  of  three  one 
story  buildings,  each  built  in  a  square  around  its  own 
patio,  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Home  are 
one  story  residences  or  terrace  houses.  The  patios  are 
well  protected  from  the  winds  and  are  ideal  for  attrac- 
tive landscaping.  The  rest  of  the  site,  which  is  wooded, 
was  allowed  to  grow  wild.  The  road  being  on  the  south 


side  of  the  site,  the  three  atrium  houses  are  situated  so 
that  the  majority  of  rooms  have  a  view  of  the  road. 
All  the  rooms  open  on  a  corridor  around  the  patio. 
They  are  situated  so  that  all  rooms  have  an  east,  south 
or  west  view,  assuring  sunshine  to  all  rooms  during 
at  least  part  of  the  day.  The  natural  lighting  of  the 
courtyard  comes  through  the  glass  walls  of  the  cor- 
ridor. The  amount  of  light  can  be  increased  by  opening 
the  common  rooms  and  the  hobby  rooms.  The  corridors 
are  short  because  they  are  in  a  U  shape,  which  provides 
variety,  and  a  number  of  different  views.  Each  patio 
is  connected  with  the  outside  yard  by  a  passageway. 
This  is  particularly  useful  to  the  maintenance  personnel. 
The  administrative  center  is  in  the  middle  build- 
ing. The  administrator's  office,  the  medical  examining 
room,  the  cloakrooms  for  visitors  to  the  Home,  and 
the  assembly  hall  are  all  in  this  building.  The  dining 
room  and  one  of  the  larger  hobby  rooms  have  been 


placed  next  to  each  other;  when  the  dividing  wall  is 
opened  a  large  room  is  provided  for  group  meetings 
or  other  activities.  A  pantry  and  storage  room  for 
chairs  and  furnishings  adjoin  this  large  room.  The 
central  kitchen  is  located  in  the  third  building  and 
has  a  service  entrance  with  easy  access  to  the  road. 

There  are  14  apartments  in  each  unit.  Two  of 
these  apartments  are  placed  so  that  they  can  be  used 
as  a  double  room.  The  plan  shows  the  hobby  room, 
the  dining  room,  the  service  kitchen,  as  well  as  the 
bathroom,  linen  cupboard,  scullery  and  cleaning  room. 

The  quarters  for  the  staff  are  in  a  separate  building 
(Fig  9).  They  comprise  two  double-roomed  apartments 
for  the  administrator  and  the  janitor,  a  double  room 
for  the  assistant  administrator,  and  a  single  room  with 
alcove  kitchen  for  the  cook. 

All  the  buildings  have  roofs  sloping  toward  the 
patio. 
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THE  OSTERHANINGE  HOME 


MOTALA  HOME 


(b)  THE  MOTALA  HOME  FOR  THE  AGED 

In  a  temperate  climate  it  is  best  to  place  the  central 
corridor  so  that  the  rooms  face  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west.  In  this  way  all  the  rooms  get  the  sun  at  some 
time  during  the  day. 

Studies  on  sun  and  light  have  shown  that  a  building 
of  this  type  need  not  lie  exactly  on  the  line  north  to 
south  to  obtain  good  lighting.  At  the  latitude  on  which 
Stockholm  lies  it  is  possible  to  deviate  from  the  north- 
south  axis  by  as  much  as  10  degrees  in  either  direction. 
This  makes  possible  a  total  deviation  of  20  degrees 
between  the  directions  of  the  various  building  entities, 
so  that  plans  can  be  more  free  and  more  flexible. 

The  Motala  Home  was  planned  on  this  principle, 
and  it  was  awarded  a  prize  in  a  competition  in  1954. 
It  was  designed  for  72  residents.  The  basic  idea  was 
that  each  separate  community  group  —  in  this  case  with 
12  residents  in  each  —  should  be  situated  in  a  separate 
building.  Each  communal  group  would  have  its  own 
entrance  from  the  street,  and  its  own  address.  To  facili- 
tate the  care  of  the  residents  and  the  transporting  of 
food  to  the  different  dining  rooms,  the  ends  of  these 
individual  buildings  are  connected  with  covered  and 
heated  corridors.  Every  room  in  the  Home  can  be 
reached  by  these  corridors. 
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MOTALA  HOME 


Each  single-room  apartment  has  an  entrance  hall,  a  lavatory,  a  wardrobe,  and  a  door  to  the 
yard.   All  the  residents  who  wish  may  cultivate  the  little  patch  of  garden  outside  their  rooms. 

Winters  in  Sweden  are  relatively  cold.  For  four  months  of  the  year  the  average  temper- 
ature is  25  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  old  people  we  have  to  deal  with  usually  come  from 
rather  sub-standard  homes,  and  are  inclined  to  suffer  from  arthritis.  They  are  afraid  of  draughts. 
On  the  advice  of  the  building  committee  a  special  heat-insulating  partition  was  designed  that 
could  be  attached  to  the  door  on  the  inside  for  six  months  of  the  year.  The  residents  do  not  like 
to  have  the  door  covered  in  this  way  during  the  summer.  They  prefer  to  use  it  as  their  own 
private  entrance,  which  increases  their  feeling  of  independence. 
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MOTALA  HOME 

The  cost  per  occupant  of  the  Motala  Home  was 
$5310  exclusive  of  furniture  and  interior  decoration. 
The  average  cost  per  occupant  throughout  Sweden  is 
$6000. 
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C.      A   MULTI-STORY   HOME 

The  previous  examples  have  dealt  with  one  and  two  story  homes.  They  have 
been  situated  in  the  country,  or  in  small  towns.  Their  building  sites  have  been  large, 
and  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  have  also  been  of  one  or  two  story  construction,  so  that 
the  Homes  have  blended  very  easily  into  their  surroundings. 

In  larger  towns,  however,  where  building  is  denser,  land  is  more  expensive  and 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  site  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  is  necessary  therefore 
to  build  upwards.  Another  reason  for  building  multi-story  buildings  is  that  city 
dwellers  are  used  to  living  in  high  rise  buildings.  Homes  in  the  country  are  con- 
structed for  people  who  are  relatively  active  and  used  to  the  out  of  doors.  They 
are  not  accustomed  to  stair  climbing  but  do  enjoy  an  easily  accessible  garden.  In 
sparsely  populated  areas  the  older  people  come  to  the  home  earlier  in  life  because 
it  is  difficult  for  the  welfare  workers  to  visit  the  old  people  in  their  homes  and  because 
their  children  have  often  moved  away.  This  in  turn  means  that  they  still  have  a 
great  deal  of  their  vitality  left,  and  that  they  have  a  better  chance  of  spending  a 
number  of  pleasant  years  being  properly  looked  after  in  pleasant  surroundings.  For 
these  more  active  people  the  one  story  home  is  particularly  suitable,  and  they  make 
great  use  of  the  hobby  rooms.  If  at  all  possible  the  size  of  one  of  the  single-story 
Homes  should  be  limited  to  from  60  to  72  residents. 


In  large  cities  the  situation  is  quite  different.  The  average  life  expectancy  in 
residence  is  about  2  years.  This  suggests  that  they  continue  to  live  in  their  own 
homes  as  long  as  possible,  and  that  they  are  well  looked  after  by  the  welfare  workers. 
Only  when  their  strength  begins  to  fail  them,  and  they  are  unable  to  look  after  them- 
selves, do  they  come  to  a  Home.  They  are  therefore  in  much  poorer  physical  con- 
dition than  those  entering  Homes  in  the  country,  and  they  are  not  as  active.  They 
need  much  more  attention  from  the  staff.  Because  of  the  excessive  demands  on 
the  staff  occasioned  by  the  poorer  physical  condition  of  the  residents,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  make  the  work  of  the  staff  as  easy  as  possible.  In  this  case  I  think 
that  a  multi-story  building  with  elevators  is  more  suitable. 

THE   STROMBACKEN  HOME 

The  Strombacken  Home  for  the  Aged  is  a  Home  of  this  type  that  has  recently 
been  built  in  Norrkoping,  a  town  of  about  90,000  inhabitants  in  the  south  of  Sweden. 
The  site  for  this  Home  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  close  to  the  ring  road.  The  site  is 
very  small,  but  it  is  flanked  on  two  sides  by  a  very  beautiful  park,  and  is  on  the  bank 
of  a  river.  Nearby  there  is  an  apartment  building  of  8  stories  for  the  students  of  the 
vocational  training  school  next  door.  The  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity  are  de- 
tached residences  and  apartment  houses. 
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THE  STROMBACKEN  HOME 
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STROMBACHEN   HOME  (continued) 

Strombachen  houses  144  residents,  divided  first  of  all  into  two  separate  build- 
ings, and  further,  within  each  of  these  buildings,  into  6  community  groups  with  12 
people  in  each.  The  two  buildings  are  joined  by  a  connecting  passage  so  fitted  into 
the  terrain  that  it  cannot  be  seen  from  the  street. 

The  ground  floor  has  no  apartments  but  is  comprised  of  the  following:  an  entrance 
hall,  a  shop  for  tobacco,  newspapers  and  chocolate,  a  hairdresser's  shop,  a  room  for 
the  duty  nurse,  the  administrator's  office,  the  main  staircase,  an  elevator  for  three 
persons,  a  telephone  booth,  a  larger  elevator  for  stretchers  and  furniture,  a  furniture 
storeroom  (and  shelter),  a  room  where  the  dirty  clothing  is  collected  from  the  chute, 
a  cleaning  room,  a  staff  lavatory,  a  garbage  room,  a  central  linen  supply,  a  changing 
room  for  the  cleaning  and  nursing  staff,  a  morticians'  room,  a  devotional  room  and 
mortuary  chapel,  the  linen  repairs  room,  and  2  hobby  rooms  for  noisy  or  messy 
hobbies. 

The  first  floor  of  the  other  building  houses  similar  facilities. 

The  view  from  the  street,  overlooking  the  park  and  the  river  is  particularly 
lovely,  and  in  order  not  to  block  this  view,  the  central  kitchen  buildings  and  the 
assembly  hall  have  been  moved  west  and  connected  with  the  central  building  by 
a  glass  enclosed  passage  which  provides  a  view  of  the  park. 

This  communicating  corridor  is  used  as  a  foyer  and  cloakroom  for  visitors  to  the 
assembly  hall.  This  whole  section  can  be  completely  cut  off  and  rented  without 
disturbing  the  rest  of  the  Home.  The  assembly  hall  has  a  capacity  of  150  persons, 
a  stage,  a  storeroom  for  chairs,  a  pantry,  projection  equipment,  and  visitors'  lavatories. 

As  previously  mentioned,  each  floor  or  community  of  twelve  persons  has  its  own 
dining  room  and  service  kitchen.  The  food  is  transported  from  the  central  kitchen 
on  special  electrically  heated  carts,  via  the  elevators.  These  trolleys  are  kept  elec- 
trically heated,  and  loaded  with  food  in  a  room  in  the  central  kitchen.  The  latter 
contains  a  staff  dining  room,  a  plate-room  for  the  washing  up  of  the  staff  crockery, 
loading  trays  and  cauldrons,  a  boiling  and  drying  kitchen,  a  storeroom,  an  office, 
a  walk-in  cooler,  four  freeze  rooms  (one  for  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  one  for  meat, 
one  for  fish,  and  one  for  leftovers),  a  storeroom  for  root  vegetables,  a  room  for  cleaning 
and  peeling,  a  rest-room  for  the  female  staff,  a  changing  room  for  the  kitchen  staff, 
a  little  dock  for  the  unloading  of  stores,  and  a  receiving  room.  The  dishwashing  for 
the  community  groups  as  done  in  the  service  kitchen  adjoining  each  dining  room. 

The  kitchen,  the  assembly  hall,  and  all  the  connecting  corridors  are  one-story. 
The  second  floor  of  both  of  the  two- story  buildings  is  specially  designed  for  ill 
and  bedridden  patients.  This  section  has  a  special  medical  department,  and  the  night 
nurse's  quarters  are  close  by  and  she  is  readily  available. 

Fig  20  shows  one  of  the  community  groups  in  the  upper  five  stories,  which  are 
identical.  The  principle  here  is  to  have  three  wings  around  a  central  area  containing 
the  following:  the  main  staircase,  the  two  elevators,  (phone  booth  which  is  covered 
only  by  a  curtain  so  that  additional  space  is  available  when  objects  are  being  maneu- 
vered into  the  elevators),  the  clothes  chutes,  the  refuse  chute,  the  staff  lavatory,  a 
bathroom  with  the  tub  accessible  on  three  sides,  a  drying  and  massage  table,  a  foot 
bath  and  changing  benches,  and  basins  for  hairwashing,  two  general  lavatories  (as 
only  the  three  double  room  units  have  their  own  lavatories),  the  cleaning  room, 
scullery  (containing  shelves  and  hooks  for  the  cleaning  materials,  a  bed-pan  heater' 
and  a  flushable  basin  together  with  two  stainless  steel  workbenches).  An  airy  bal- 
cony and  fire  escape  is  attached  to  this  central  area. 
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THE  STROMBACKEN  HOME 
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CENTRAL  ROOM  AND  HOBBY  ROOM 

The  apartments  in  each  wing  are  grouped  around 
a  central  room,  in  one  case  the  hobby  room,  in  another 
the  living  room  and  in  the  third  the  dining  room. 
In  the  west  wing  there  is  the  hobby  room  for  hobbies 
that  are  simple  and  do  not  make  too  much  mess,  and 
also  in  this  section  there  are  linen  cupboards  with 
shelves  for  bedclothes  and  nightwear,  along  with  space 
for  the  storing  of  stretchers  and  wheel  chairs.  Follow- 
ing this  there  are  two  single-room  apartments  joined  to 
make  a  twin  room,  and  two  ordinary  single-room  apart- 
ments. In  the  east  wing  is  the  dining  room,  which 
seats  12,  and  next  to  this  is  the  service  kitchen,  with 
room  for  the  food  trolleys  that  come  from  the  central 
kitchen  with  hot,  pre-cooked  food.  Then,  as  before,  two 
rooms  arranged  as  a  twin  room,  and  two  ordinary  single 
rooms.  The  remaining  wing,  the  south  wing,  has  a 
large  common  room,  with  an  alcove  kitchen  where  the 
residents  can  make  tea  or  coffee,  followed  by  the  twin 
room  and  the  two  single  rooms. 

On  the  top  floors  of  the  two  tall  buildings  there 
are  a  number  of  well-lit  hobby  rooms,  a  large  sun- 
terrace  which  can  be  reached  via  the  elevator,  and 
apartments  for  the  administrator  and  the  assistant 
administrator. 
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The  structural  outer  walls  are  made  of  concrete, 
with  an  external  heat  insulation  of  light  concrete.  These 
walls  are  plastered.  The  non-structural  parts  of  the 
outer  walls  are  composed  of  prefabricated  units  of 
light  concrete  coated  on  the  outside  with  water- 
repellent  concrete  paint.  The  roofing  is  covered  with 
sheet  metal. 

For  a  Home  as  large  as  this  ( 144  residents)  it  is 
easy  to  keep  within  the  maximum  volume  of4500cubic 
feet  per  occupant,  a  requirement  of  the  Welfare  Board. 
The  costs  of  a  structure  this  size  are  also  relatively 
low.  The  total  building  costs  for  the  Strombacken 
Home  (completed  in  the  spring  of  1957)  amounted 
to  $847,000,  of  which  $142,000  was  for  furniture  and 
interior  decoration.  Exclusive  of  the  latter  two  items 
the  cost  per  occupant  (excluding  staff)  was  $4731. 
With  staff  quarters  it  was  $5668. 
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D.  A  COMBINED  SINGLE  AND  MULTI-STORY  HOME 
As  mentioned  before,  country  people  tend  to  enter  Homes  at  a  younger  age 
and  remain  active  for  three  quarters  of  their  time  there.  In  cities  where  it  is  easier 
to  arrange  for  visiting  welfare  workers,  older  people  do  not  enter  Homes  until 
relatively  late,  and  their  average  life  expectancy  at  the  time  of  admittance  is 
about  two  years.  In  small  communities  and  in  large  cities  there  are  borderline 
cases,  and  one  must  be  very  careful  not  to  cater  exclusively  to  people  of 
a   particular   type. 

A  large  one-story  Home  can  be  difficult  for  the  staff  to  operate  if  communi- 
cations are  excessively  long.  This  will  be  particularly  troublesome  if  a  large 
percentage  of  the  older  people  are  inactive.  Similarly;  a  multi-story  plan  built 
in  a  large  city  on  a  small  site  will  be  far  from  ideal  if  there  are  a  number  of  active 
old  people  who  want  to  get  out  and  indulge  in  gardening  or  other  hobbies.  The 
elevators  in  a  Home  of  this  type  can  easily  become  overcrowded,  and  the  old 
people  will  become  extremely  irritable  at  not  being  able  to  go  up  and  down  as 
they  please.   Therefore,  a  compromise  is  necessary. 

The  ideal  solution  is  to  build  a  plant  that  consists  of  community  groups  in 
one-story  buildings  for  the  active  occupants,  and  other  community  groups  in  a 
multi-story  building  for  those  who  are  less  active  and  in  continual  need  of 
assistance  from  the  staff.  A  solution  of  this  kind  can  be  varied  to  meet  the  parti- 
cular demand.  In  view  of  the  theory  first  mentioned,  buildings  for  active  groups 
should  predominate  in  small  communities.  For  instance,  in  a  Home  with  60 
residents  (5  community  groups),  three  of  the  groups  could  be  in  one-story 
buildings,  the  remaining  two  community  groups  in  a  three-story  building  with  an 
elevator.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the  latter  building  there  would  be  the  entrance 
hall,  duty  room,  offices,  medical  rooms,  central  kitchen  and  assembly  hall.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  a  large  city,  a  Home  of  144  residents  (12  groups)  could  be 
limited  to  3-6  active  groups,  while  the  remaining  6-9  groups  to  accommodate  the 
less  active  residents  could  be  in  a  larger  building. 


THE  SAFFLE  HOME 

The  Saffle  Home  for  the  Aged  is  a  compromise  solution  of  this  type. 
It  comprises  a  total  of  5  community  groups,  with  12  or  13  old  people  in  each, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  63.  It  is  to  be  built  in  a  little  industrial  community  in  south- 
west Sweden,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000.  The  site  is  large  and  spacious, 
lying  in  an  area  which  has  recently  been  planned  so  that  the  surrounding  buildings 
consist  of  semi-detached  or  terrace  houses,  and  detached  one-story  residences  set 
off  by  a  number  of  long  three-story  apartment  blocks.  This  Home  should  fit  well 
into  such  a  background. 

Figure  26  represents  the  plan  of  the  ground  floor.  The  central  core  of  the 
Home  is  the  three-story  building  with  two  groups  for  the  less  active  occupants  on 
the  upper  two  floors.  The  ground  floor  includes  the  duty  room,  the  administrator's 
office,  the  medical  examining  room,  several  hobby  rooms,  the  central  kitchen,  the 
entrance  hall,  the  assembly  hall,  storerooms,   cloakrooms   and   several   lavatories. 
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The  three  communal  groups  for  the  more  active 
elderly  are  situated  in  one-story  buildings  with  their 
own  entrances  from  the  street.  On  the  ground  floor  of 
the  main  building  is  what  can  be  called  the  Home's 
"Main  Street"  where  there  will  be  automats  for  the 
sale  of  tobacco,  chocolate,  soft  drinks,  and  so  on.  The 
shops  in  the  town  will  be  allowed  to  rent  display  cases 
there,  and  there  will  also  be  a  mail  box.  The  whole 
"street"  will  be  well  supplied  with  benches  for  the 
old  people  to  rest  on. 

This  retreat,  of  most  recent  design,  has  many  light, 
airy  and  easily  accessible  hobby  rooms.  Fig.  28  shows 
one  of  the  communal  groups  for  the  more  active 
pensioners.  Here  we  have  eleven  single  rooms,  and  a 
double  room  for  a  married  couple.  The  illustration 
shows  the  group's  two  main  rooms,  the  dining  room 
and  common  room  (the  hobby  rooms  in  this  one  are 
situated  along  the  "Main  Street").  There  is  also  a 
bathroom,  a  scullery  and  cleaning  room,  and  a  linen 
store.   Each  resident's  room  has  its  own  lavatory. 

Fig.  29  shows  a  communal  group  for  the  less  active. 
There  is  no  hobby  room,  but  there  is  a  large  dining 
room  with  a  service  kitchen  and  a  common  room  with 
alcove  kitchen  for  snacks,  together  with  eight  single 
rooms  and  two  double  rooms,  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  12  residents.  There  is  also  a  bathroom,  a 
scullery  and  cleaning  room,  a  linen  store,  and  two 
general  lavatories. 


FIG.  29 


THE   INTERIOR  OF  THE  HOME 

a.   The  main  rooms. 

Let  us  consider  the  main  rooms  in  order,  beginning 
with  the  common  room. 

In  Sweden  the  common  rooms  are  furnished  with 
rather  old-fashioned  furniture,  as  much  as  possible, 
so  that  the  old  people  will  feel  more  at  home.  Some- 
times it  has  proven  difficult  to  obtain  old-fashioned 
furniture  of  this  type,  and  sometimes  the  building 
committee  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  idea  of  furnish- 
ing a  new  institution  with  old  furniture.  They  find 
it  difficult  to  realize  that  something  closer  to  the 
atmosphere  of  their  previous  homes  is  achieved  if  at 
least  some  of  the  furnishings  are  old.  This  mixing  of 
the  contemporary  with  the  old  will,  in  turn,  help 
to  provide  a  natural  step  from  the  previous  environ- 
ment. It  is  also  possible,  to  create  pleasant  interiors 
with  the  use  of  good  modern  furniture,  and  with  the 
skillful  blending  of  colors  in  the  coverings,  the  carpets 
and  the  curtains. 
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FIG.  32 


Near  the  common  room  there  is  usually  a  little 
kitchenette,  where  the  old  people  can  make  coffee,  if 
they  so  desire,  between  the  regular  meal  times,  or 
when  they  want  to  invite  their  friends  for  coffee  on 
some  "occasion"  or  other.  Such  a  kitchenette  contains 
a  cupboard  for  coffee  service  and  china,   a  sink  and 


drying  board  with  a  cupboard  for  the  necessary  pans, 
drawers  for  cutlery,  an  electric  hotplate  with  a  cup- 
board underneath  for  coffee  pots,  saucepans,  etc.,  and 
a  refrigerator  for  cream,  butter  and  milk.  There  is  also 
room  there  for  a  little  table  with  two  or  three  chairs, 
so  that  the  residents   have  a   place  to  sit  and   enjoy 


their  early  morning  coffee.  Finally  there  is  a  cupboard 
with  12  lockable  compartments  where  each  individual 
can  keep  his  own  coffee,  sugar  and  butter.  This 
cupboard  is  designed  so  that  the  front  can  be  opened 
as  one  large  door,  enabling  the  staff  to  check  from 
time  to  time  to  assure  that  nothing  has  been  left  to  spoil. 
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It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a  separate 
kitchenette,  as  an  alcove  in  the  common  room  itself 
can  be  just  as  popular  (Fig.  34).  The  sink  and  the 
hotplate  can  be  hidden  behind  a  jalousie.  The  old 
people's  own  lockers  and  the  other  cupboards  are 
placed   around   the   main   cupboard. 

Fig.  35  shows  a  dining  room  separated  from  the 
corridor  by  a  glass  partition.  Recently,  it  has  been 
eliminated  in  homes  where  air  conditioning  has  been 
installed.  If  the  partition  is  dispensed  with,  the  room 
receives  much  more  use  between  meal  hours.  The 
twelve  eating  places  in  the  dining  room  are  made  up 
of  two   tables   for   four   and   two   tables   for   two. 


FIG.  35 
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FIG.  37 


In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  httle  service  table  for 
tablecloths  and  napkins.  Behind  the  dining  room  is 
a  service  kitchen   (Figs.  36  and  37). 


1 
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FIG.  36 
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FIG.  38 


The  hobby  room  (Fig.  38)  situated  off  the  group's 
corridor  is  designed  for  hobbies  and  pastimes  that  do 
not  make  too  much  litter.  It  may  also  be  used  as  an 
additional  common  room.  Here  people  can  knit  or 
sew,  make  lace,  play  cards,  work  crossword  puzzles, 
read  and  talk. 

For  the  messier  hobbies,  such  as  woodwork,  book- 
binding and  weaving,  special  rooms  are  provided  in 
the  basement.  There  is  usually  a  launderette  in  the 
basement  for  the  roomer's  personal  needs.  Women 
prefer  to  wash  their  personal  linen  as  long  as  they 
can  manage.  In  the  launderette  there  are  a  number 
of  sinks  for  light  washing,  a  washing  machine,  and 
drier.  There  is  also  a  drying  room  and  a  mangling 
and    ironing   room.    The   drying   room   is   divided   up 


with  galvanized  reticulated  partitions  into  a  number 
of  lockable  compartments  so  that  those  who  wish  to 
can  lock  up  their  washing  while  it  is  drying.  Some 
older  people  grow  more  suspicious  with  age  and  feel 
more  comfortable  if  their  belongings  are  protected. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  hobby  rooms  — and 
here  we  can  include  the  launderette  —  are  light  pleasant, 
and  easily  accessible;  otherwise,  they  are  rarely  used. 


b.    The  service  rooms. 

These  community  groups  of  twelve  residents  each, 
work  out  particularly  well  in  that  one  aide  can  do  the 
cleaning  and  give  the  personal  attention  necessary  to 
each  resident.  Each  group  has  the  following  service 
rooms:  one  scullery  and  cleaning  room,  one  balcony 
for  the  airing  of  clothes,  one  bathroom,  one  linen  room, 
and  a  staff  lavatory. 
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FIG.  40 


The  scullery  and  cleaning  room  (Figs.  39-40) 
should  be  about  10  feet  by  7  feet  and  contain  the 
following: 

1 )  shelves,  pegs,  hooks,  etc.  for  all  cleaning  apparatus, 
which  should  be  kept  visible  and  easily  accessible. 

2 )  stands  for  the  washbags  so  that  the  dirty  washing 
can  be  stored  until  it  is  sent  down  a  chute  to  the  room 
in  the  basement  where  it  is  collected.  (Most  Swedish 
Homes  for  the  Aged  send  all  their  washing  to  the 
town's  main  laundry.  The  little  launderette  described 
earlier  is  only  intended  for  the  private  needs  of  the 
older  people.) 

3)  a  sink  for  washing  and  clean  up  work.  It  may  also 
be  used  for  trimming  and  arranging  flowers. 

4)  a  stainless  steel  workbench  with  a  flushable  basin 
by  it,  for  the  cleaning  of  mattresses  and  bedclothes. 

5 )  a  place  where  bed-pans  can  be  kept  warm  and 
ready  for  use. 

6)  a  drying  cupboard  for  hand  towels  and  dish-cloths. 
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The  airing  balcony  should  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  trolley  loaded  with  bedclothes.  The 
railings  around  the  balcony  are  built  strong  enough 
and  high  enough  to  be  used  to  hang  mattresses  and 
other  bedding  over  them  for  airing  or,  if  necessary, 
for  beating. 
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In  recent  years  it  has  become  the  accepted  practice 
to  have  a  bathroom  (Figs.  42-44)  with  each  community 
group.  Previously  they  were  placed  in  the  basement 
for  the  sake  of  economy.  Initially  one  bathroom  was 
provided  for  every  25  old  persons.  This  proved  far  too 
few.  The  group  bathroom  should  be  10  feet  wide  and 
from  10  to  15  feet  long  and  should  include: 
1 )  a  bath  so  placed  that  it  is  open  on  three  sides.  This 
bath  should  also  be  placed  on  an  elevated  pedestal, 
so  that  the  nurse  can  work  in  a  comfortable  position. 
The  bath  should  also  have  detachable  steps  for  use 
when  getting  in  and  out  of  the  bath.  There  should  be 
an  overhead  lift  so  that  the  infirm  can  be  helped  into 
the  bath  on  a  stretcher.  The  bath  should  be  fitted  with 
a  fixed  overhead  shower,  a  hand  shower,  an  electric 
bell  system,  and  a  thermostatically  controlled  mixing 
valve. 

2)  a  low  bench  where  the  old  people  can  dry  off  and 
rest  after  a  bath.  This  should  be  free-standing,  and 
moveable,  so  that  it  can  also  be  used  as  a  massage  table. 

3)  a  footbath  and  benches  for  clothes,  and  basin  for 
the  washing  of  hair. 

FIG.  42 


FIG.  43 


FIG.  44 
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FIG.  46 


FIG.  47 
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FIG.  45 
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The  linen  room  is  where  bedclothes  and  other 
accessories  are  kept.  It  is  also  the  storage  place  for 
stretchers   and  for  at  least  one  wheel  chair. 
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C.    THE   APARTMENTS 


that  decides  how  the  other  furniture  will  have  to  be 
arranged.  This  variety  of  arrangement  is  a  very 
important  factor.  Certain  combinations  are  better  than 
others,  but  the  choice  does  remain   (Fig.  49). 


48a   and   48b) 


The  individual  apartments  or  flatlets  (see  Figs. 
48a  and  48b)  have  nameplates  on  the  front  door, 
letter-boxes  and  bells,  just  like  ordinary  Swedish  apart- 
ments. In  the  entrance  hall  there  is  a  rack  and  pegs 
for  coats  and  hats,  a  wardrobe  and  the  door  to  the 
lavatory.  Standard  toilet  stools  are  too  low  for  old 
people  and  should  be  raised  about  three  inches.  This 
is  done  by  means  of  a  special  platform  of  the  same 
material  as  the  basin.  This  platform  can  also  be  made 
of  concrete  covered  with  ceramic  tile.  There  should 
be  one  or  two  hand  grips  at  the  side  of  the  lavatory 
to  assist  the  older  person  in  getting  up  or  down. 

If  the  free  width  of  the  door  is  3  feet,  then  normally 
the  corridor  outside  must  be  6  feet,  in  order  to  permit 
a  bed  or  stretcher  to  pass  in  or  out  of  the  apartment: 
however,  if  a  door  is  built  with  a  partition  on  one  side 
that  can  be  opened  (making  the  total  breadth  of  the 
door  4  feet),  the  width  of  the  corridor  can  be  cut  to 
5  feet.  If  every  occupant  is  to  have  an  apartment  of 
his  own,  reduction  of  corridor  size  helps  significantly  in 
reducing  over-all  volume  and  cost. 

The  height  of  the  ceiling  is  equally  important.  From 
an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  the  optimum  height  for  the 
ceiling  depends  on  the  area  of  the  room.   If  it  is  small, 


the  ceiling  should  be  proportionately  lower.  Before 
World  War  II  the  height  of  both  ordinary  apartments 
and  of  rooms  in  Homes  for  the  Aged  was  fixed  by  law 
at  9  feet.  Shortly  after  the  war  permission  was  given 
to  reduce  this  ceiling  height  to  8  feet  8  inches,  and 
now  since  the  rooms  are  as  small  as  120  to  140  square 
feet,  ceiling  height  may  be  as  low  as  8  feet  4  inches. 

One  of  the  standards  that  has  been  set  in  Sweden 
is  that  the  furnishable  area  of  one  of  these  apartments 
in  a  Home  for  the  elderly  shall  be  at  least  121  square 
feet.  I  always  try  to  make  these  rooms  1 1  feet  square, 
giving  the  following  advantages; 

1 )  of  all  the  dimensions  that  are  possible  to  produce 
an  area  of  1 2  1  square  feet,  the  square  room  gives  the 
most  spacious  appearance. 

2 )  this  size  room  makes  it  possible  to  place  one  after 
another  in  line  as  follows:  a  bed,  a  door,  and  an  article 
of  furniture  (e.g.  bookshelf,  or  a  chest  of  drawers) 
that  is  one  or  two  feet  wide.  This  combination  facilitates 
the  arranging  of  the  room  in  general. 

3 )  in  a  room  of  this  size  and  shape  it  is  possible,  with 
the  same  furniture,  to  arrange  the  room  in  at  least 
6  different  ways.    It  is  the  placing  of  the  bed  really 


When  Swedish  architects  began  in  about  1950  to 
work  on  the  problem  of  Homes  for  the  Aged  from 
both  the  social  and  architectural  point  of  view,  it  was 
still  the  established  practice  of  local  authorities  to  let 
several  old  people  share  a  room.  All  Homes  in  Sweden 
have  now  eliminated  double  rooms  except  for  those 
provided  to  house  married  couples.  The  number  of 
double  rooms  for  couples  varies  from  one  to  three  in 

I  each  communal  group  of  twelve.  A  doublette  of  this 
kind    (Figs.    50-52)    for   married   couples   consists   of 

1  two  separate  rooms,  a  mutual  entrance  hall,  and  lava- 
tory. The  two  rooms  serve  as  bedroom  and  living  room. 
They  can,  however,  be  used  just  as  easily  by  two 
unrelated  people  when  the  only  things  they  share  are 
the  entrance  hall  and  the  lavatory  adjoining  it. 


FIG.  50 

d.    Windows,   floors,  and  furniture. 

The  old  people  in  Swedish  Homes  dislike  draughts 
from  the  windows  or  under  the  doors.  Any  circulation 
of  air  seems  to  bother  them.  For  this  reason  overinsu- 
lating  Swedish  Old  Age  Homes  is  more  the  rule,  and 
in  particularly  cold  districts  windows  with  three  panes 
of  glass  are  used.  It  has  been  calculated  that  over  a 
period  of  25  years  the  extra  cost  of  these  three-paned 
windows  will  be  repaid  by  the  saving  in  fuel  costs. 
Also  the  heat  coefficient  is  considerably  better  with 
three-paned  windows:   the  air  by  the  window  is  not 
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cooled  down  so  quickly;  there  is  less  circulation  of 
air;  and  it  is  impossible  to  feel  a  draught. 

The  floor  in  the  living  room  is  usually  covered 
with  V4  inch  thick  cork  linoleum,  which  gives  a  feeling 
of  warmth.  On  this  cork  linoleum,  rugs  or  mats,  usually 
either  in  felt  or  in  a  sort  of  rag  weave,  are  used.  These 
are  quite  common  in  Sweden.  The  material  on  the 
floor  of  the  corridors,  where  trolleys  are  continually 
passing  back  and  forth,  must  be  harder.  One-eighth 
inch  linoleum,  or  strips  of  plastic,  asbestos,  or  rubber 
are  used.  On  the  stairs  and  in  the  entrance  halls  natural 
stone  or  cement  mosaic  is  used.  Ceramic  tile  is  used  in 
the  bathroom,  the  cleaning  rooms,  and  in  the  lavatories. 

The  exterior  construction  of  multi-story  homes  is 
usually  of  concrete  fabricated  on  the  site.  Outer  walls 
are  of  surface  tiles,  brick,  prefabricated  concrete,  or 
light  concrete  units.  The  inside  exterior  walls  are  now 
plastered,  plaster  sand  spackled,  and  paint  is  then 
applied  directly  on  the  concrete. 

For  an  older  person  it  is  a  marked  change  to  leave 
his  own  home  to  move  to  an  "institution".  After  all, 
this  is  what  a  Home  for  the  Aged  really  is.  Everything 
must  be  done  to  see  that  the  change  takes  place  as 
comfortably  as  possible.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  new  members  be  allowed  to 
bring  with  them  the  articles  of  furniture  they  most  prize 
and  the  possessions  they  hold  most  dear.  It  is  important 
that  they  have  these  things  around  them  in  their 
daily  lives. 


FIG.  51 


FIG.  52 
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Figs  53 


The  Home  must  therefore  have  a  place  for  furniture 
storage  in  the  basement  —  where  the  Home's  own 
furniture  can  be  stored  when  the  old  people  want  to 
use  some  of  their  own  things.  The  fallout  shelter  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose  in  peacetime.  Things  that  are 
used  infrequently  are  stored  in  individual  space  in 
the  basement  storeroom.  Some,  however,  come  from 
rather  shabby  homes  and  have  nothing  to  bring  with 
them  other  than  a  few  photographs  or  decorations. 

The  choice  of  furniture  has  to  be  made  very  care- 
fully. It  must  have  a  feeling  of  home,  but  must  be 
practically  designed  to  facilitate  the  cleaning  and  care 
by  old  people.  The  height  of  the  chairs  must  be  correct 
and  the  arms  so  shaped  that  the  users  can  grasp  them 
for  support  as  they  move  about  the  room.  Figs  53,  a 
and  b  are  good  examples.  The  bedside  table  is  another 
important  detail.  The  table  in  Fig.  54  has  rims  along 
two  sides  so  that  objects  placed  on  it  will  not  fall  off. 
The   cupboard   where   the   night   chamber   is   kept   is 


covered  on  the  inside  with  strips  of  plastic  to  facilitate 
cleaning. 

The  head  board  and  foot  board  of  the  bed  should 
be  made  so  that  older  people  can  use  them  for  support. 
The  side  board  of  the  bed  should  be  cut  in  a  manner 
to  prevent  its  hitting  the  back  of  the  thigh  when  an 
older  person  is  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  The 
mattress  should  be  of  foam  rubber  and  the  bedspread 
of  a  light  washable  cotton  fabric. 

A  wall  cover  of  washable  cotton  material  may  be 
used  to  prevent  soiling  the  wallpaper  next  to  the  bed, 
or  the  wall  may  be  covered  with  plastic.  This  plastic 
wall  covering,  however,  does  not  always  create  a 
friendly  atmosphere. 

Every  apartment  has  a  wardrobe,  measuring  two 
feet  by  three  feet  for  everyday  use.  Things  that  are 
used  infrequently  are  stored  in  individual  space  in 
the  basement  storeroom. 
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FIG.  54 
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In  the  room  itself,  personal  belongings  and  clothes 
are  kept  in  specially  shaped  chests  of  drawers.  These 
chests  are  on  legs  to  make  it  easier  to  reach  the 
bottom  drawer. 

Other  items  of  furniture  such  as  tables  and  book- 
shelves can  be  of  ordinary  household  type,  but  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  heirloom  type  furniture 
for  the  living  room.  Advertisements  in  the  local  news- 


paper usually  prove  successful,  and  this  gives  the  people 
of  the  town  a  feeling  of  having  contributed  to  the 
welfare  and  comfort  of  their  older  friends. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  stressed  that  once  a 
Home  is  built  and  all  the  furniture  is  in  place,  a 
pleasant  homelike  atmosphere  will  still  be  lacking  until 
some  qualified  person  is  given  the  job  of  seeing  that 
fiower  vases,  potted  plants,  pictures  and  knickknacks 


are  provided.  These  decorations  need  not  be  expensive 
works  of  art.  They  should  be  varied,  just  as  in  a 
private  home.  Colored  lithographs,  woodcuts,  engrav- 
ings, and  maps  are  excellent;  they  need  not  be  expensive. 
If  this,  the  final  touch,  is  well  applied,  the  Home 
should  seem  not  only  practical  but  also  comfortable, 
and  — above  all  — homelike  and   satisfying. 
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SECTION    3 

Architectural   Designs 
Homes  for  the   Aged   in   Europe 


The  views  and  opinions  expressed  in  the  preceding  chapters  have 
developed  from  Architect  Lindqvist's  work  in  Sweden.  In  order  to  coun- 
teract any  one-sidedness  of  approach  or  undue  subjectivity  in  the  text,  he 
felt  that  a  survey  of  contemporary  Homes  not  only  in  Sweden  but  in  other 
Scandinavian  countries  and  in  Europe  as  a  whole  should  be  included. 

While  the  survey  that  follows  is  incomplete  and  somewhat  variegated, 
it  is  representative  of  the  better  Homes  and  hostels  being  built  in  Europe 
today. 

In  the  countries  of  Southern  Europe  where  economic,  religious  and 
social  conditions  are  very  different  from  those  in  Northern  Europe,  the 
need  for  such  houses  may  be  less  pronounced  in  relation  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country.  In  certain  places,  where  housing  conditions  are 
different  and  the  people  less  migratory,  it  is  easier  for  the  older  people  to 
find  room  and  care  in  the  family  than  it  sometimes  is  in  Scandinavia. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  proper  special  care  of  the  aged  presupposes 
not  only  a  developed  feeling  for  social  responsibility  but  also  a  relatively 
strong  economy.  Whether  such  housing  is  provided  by  central  or  local 
government  authorities,  by  religious  organizations  or  by  private  enterprise, 
it   is  quite   expensive. 

Taking  the  different  countries  in  alphabetical  order,  we  begin,  fittingly 
enough,  with  an  old  rest  home  in  Belgium  dating  back  to  the  eighteenth 
century. 
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BELGIUM 


GOG0 


Like  all  similar  establishments  in  Belgium,  this  rest  house  is  managed  by  a 
Public  Assistance  Commission,  controlled  by  local  authority.  It  is  staffed  by  nuns 
of  the  order  of  Soeurs  Crises,  assisted  by  a  small  number  of  lay  personnel.  The 
St.  Rochus  Home,  originally  founded  in  1796,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
during  the  last  war,  but  was  reconstructed  in  the  years  following  1952.  The  total 
capacity  of  the  home  is  100. 

The  two  floors  in  the  main  building  are  identical,  the  first  being  reserved 
for   women,   the   second   for   men. 
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St.  Rochus  Rest  Home,  Aarschot 
architect:  K.  van  Rial,  Antwerpen 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Many  of  the  existing  Czechoslovakian  rest  homes  for  pensioners  have 
been  obtained  by  the  conversion  of  mansion  houses,  sanitoriums  and  other 
large  buildings.  According  to  the  Czechoslovakian  National  Social  Office, 
many  of  them  do  not  really  meet  modern  requirements  for  the  care  of  the 
old.  Some  of  them  built  in  more  recent  years  do  not  meet  the  modem 
standards  of  design.  Even  the  Karvinna  Home  (see  below)  is  considered 
too  uniformly  designed;  consequently,  improvements  are  to  be  made. 

Homes  are  designed  to  cater  both  to  relatively  active  old  people  and 
to  chronic  invalids  whose  conditions  cannot  be  improved  by  hospital  treat- 
ment. Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  value  of  companionship  of  the  active 
and   invalid   residents. 

The  Homes  that  will  be  established  up  until  the  end  of  1965  will 
include  buildings  with  capacities  of  about  300  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
"regional  centres",  while  those  for  the  "district  centres"  will  have  120-150 
beds.  The  smaller  type  is  preferred  in  principle  for  reasons  of  psychology, 
economy  and  administration.  In  the  smaller  ones  a  larger  percentage  of 
space  (about  40%  )  will  be  reserved  for  the  chronically  ill.  A  plan  with  some 
50  places  is  now  under  consideration,  and  there  is  also  a  proposed  project 
for  special  retreats  of  the  hostel  type,  which  guarantee  active  old  people  a 
more  private  life  and  at  the  same  time  offer  the  advantages  of  congregate 
living. 

It  is  planned  that  by  1975-80  the  number  of  vacancies  in  rest  homes 
will  equal  five  per  cent  of  the  total  population  over  65. 

The  rest  home  in  Karvinna,  covering  an  area  of  34,000  square  meters, 
is  the  last  part  of  a  new  housing  project.  The  entire  area  is  laid  out  as  a 
park,  with  sand  paths. 

The  Home  is  one-storied,  with  an  additional  floor  in  the  central  wing. 
The  87  bedrooms  are  divided  into  four  bedroom  wings.  Bed  patients  are 
located  on  the  ground  floor.  The  total  capacity  of  the  home  is  160. 


Karvinna  Rest  Home 
(Architect:    O.   Steinbach) 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


2.    Tovame  Rest  Home 
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This  gay  four-story  home,  with  colored  tube  raihngs 
and  heavy  plastic  roofing,  is  built  on  a  site  with 
considerable  variations  in  level.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
monoblock,  with  balconies  and  loggias  to  enhance  the 
light  and  colorful  effect  of  the  architecture. 

The  wing  for  bed  patients  has  a  capacity  of  16 
in  a  total  of  100  residents.  Each  bedroom  has  its  own 
sitting  room.  On  the  first  and  second  floors  there  are 
rooms  for  "social  games"  and  there  are  ample  hobby 
rooms  in  the  basement.  The  bed  patients  department 
has  a  social  section  of  its  own. 
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FRANCE 

This  highly  interesting  two-story  Home,  erected 
by  the  Office  Public  d'Habitations  due  Department 
de  la  Seine,  was  completed  some  six  years  ago,  one  of 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  France. 

It  is  an  integral  part  of  a  larger  building  project 
which    holds    at    present    some    4,000    persons. 


DINING  ROOM 

fMALL 
NtlCHEN 
ENIRAHCE 
SERVICE  ROOMS 
APARtNENT 


1.     Fontelle  Home  for  the  Aged,  Plessis-Robinson, 
Paris 
architect:    A.   Malizard,   Paris 
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FRANCE 


MA    DEMEURES,   LYONS 
architect:  Chevallet  6e;  Fauvet.  Lyons 


This  very  comfortable  hostel,  erected  by  L'Association 
d'Aide  aux  Vieillards  de  la  Ville  de  Lyon,  provides  for  both 
single  old  people  and  families,  who  normally  furnish  their  own 
apartments.  The  collective  services,  including  the  restaurant, 
are  open  to  the  more  mature  people  of  the  district.  Relatives 
and  friends  are  always  welcome.  The  building  also  includes  a 
four-room  infirmary  of  13  beds. 
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ENGLAND 


As  in  other  social  fields  in  Great  Britain,  the  measures 
taken  by  local  government  authorities  to  assist  the  elderly 
are  well  supplemented  by  the  work  of  voluntary  organi- 
zations. In  the  case  of  home  nursing,  for  instance,  some 
authorities  have  arrangements  with  voluntary  organizations 
to  provide  service.  Meals-on-wheels  services  are  being 
developed  by  voluntary  effort  with  the  support  of  the 
local   authorities. 

To  turn  to  housing,  we  note  that  county  and  county 
borough  councils  in  England  and  Wales  (and  the  equivalent 
authorities  in  Scotland)  have  a  statutory  duty  to  provide 
Homes  when  such  facilities  are  not  otherwise  available. 
Over  a  thousand  local  government  asylums  have  been 
opened  since  the  end  of  the  war,  most  of  them  for  25-40 
residents.  Parallel  with  these  there  exist  over  1,500  volun- 
tary ones,  and  — a  typically  British  phenomenon  —  some 
7,000  "social  clubs". 

1.     Lakeside  Residential  Home,  Ernesettle,  Plymouth 
architect:  H.  J.  W.  Stirling,  Plymouth 

This  two-story  place,  which  was  built  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  a  committee  of  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government  set  up  in  1949,  has 
accommodations  for  37  residents.  There  are  25  single  bed- 
sitting  rooms,  four  double  bed-sitting  rooms,  and  a  dormitory 
with  four  beds  for  use  as  a  sick  room. 

The  building  is  in  proximity  to  the  local  shopping 
center,  the  church  and  an  open  green. 
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ENGLAND 

2.     Alderman  Clarke  House,  Norwich 
architect:  D.  Percival,  Norwich 

This  hostel  was  opened  in  1960,  built  by  the  Norwich 
City  Council.  It  is  part  of  an  old  people's  community,  cover- 
ing about  one  and  one-half  acres  of  land  where,  in  addition 
to  the  hostel  and  staff  accommodation,  there  are  15  single- 
room  bungalows. 

The  hostel  with  a  capacity  of  32  (nine  double  and  14 
single  rooms)  is  at  present  occupied  entirely  by  women. 

While  the  occupants  of  the  bungalows  usually  look 
after  themselves,  the  matron  and  staff  of  the  hostel  are 
readily  available  if  required.  The  occupants  of  the  bunga- 
lows can  also  eat  at  the  hostel  if  they  wish. 

Total  cost  of  hostel,  excluding  value  of  land,  was  about 
$115,000  or  about  $3,600  per  resident. 
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ENGLAND 

3.     North  Court,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

architect:  J.  Creese,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 


This  institution,  built  by  the  West  Suffolk  County 
Council  and  opened  in  1960,  is  specially  designed  for 
active  persons,  with  special  provisions  also  made  for 
the  blind.  There  are  24  single  rooms  and  13  double 
rooms,  plus  two  rooms  with  provisions  for  four  (for 
persons  wishing  to  spend  some  time  in  bed). 

The  cost,  including  site,  equipment  and  furniture, 
was  about  $186,000. 
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JAMES  BELL 
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SCOTLAND 


1.     Kempock  House,  Gourock 

architects:  Frank  Burnet,  Bell  and  Partners, 
Glasgow 


Kempock  House  was  built  by  the 
County  Council  of  the  County  of  Renfrew 
in  one  and  two  stories  situated  on  high 
ground  above  Gourock  in  Renfrewshire, 
with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  River  Clyde 
and  the  hills  of  Argylleshire  beyond.  It  was 
built  to  accommodate  15  men  and  19 
women,  with  two  sick  bays. 
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SCOTLAND 


Strathendrick,  Lomond  Terrace,  Balfron 
architect:    A.   J.   Smith,   Stirling 


Strathendrick  was  built  by  the  County 
Council  of  Stirling.  It  is  an  interesting  exam- 
ple of  a  small  Home  for  nine  people.  The 
site  is  about  one-half  of  an  acre.  A  number 
of  trees  have  been  carefully  preserved,  the 
remainder  of  the  land  laid  out  in  grass,  with 
rose  beds  and  a  beech  hedge  around  the 
perimeter. 
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NETHERLANDS 

The  approach  to  the  care  of  the  aged  adopted  in 
the  Netherlands  spans  a  very  wide  range  and  covers 
special  flats  and  houses,  hostels,  homes,  infirmaries  and 
other  institutions. 

A  number  of  interesting  studies  have  been  made 
on  the  attitude  of  the  old  people  themselves.  An 
interesting  point  disclosed  in  one  such  study,  made 
by  K.A.  S.  K.  (Roman  Catholic  Social  Institute)  is 
that  admission  to  a  home  apparently  tends  to  be  more 
popular  among  Roman  Catholics  than  among  people 
of  other  denominations.  Varied  results  have  been 
obtained  from  attempts  to  estimate  the  proportion  of 
old  people  requiring  special  dwellings,  but  the  Nether- 
lands is  now  attempting  to  devote  five  percent  of 
its  new  housing  to  special  dwellings  for  its  oldest 
inhabitants. 
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This  one-  and  two-story  Home  is  the  second  in  a 
line  of  buildings  planned  by  a  new  Dutch  foundation. 
Accommodations  are  provided  for  80  persons  in  three 
community  groups.  There  are  28  small  single  rooms, 
20  larger  single  rooms,  and   15  double  rooms. 
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SCANDINAVIA 
DENMARK 


OLD  PEOPLES  HOME,  SDR.  VISSING,  DENMARK 

Architect R.  D.  Roldsgoard 


Sovovaorolso -Bedroom 

Korridor Corridor 

Vaeroise  Room 

Hyggokrog Rest  alcove 

Bod Bathroom 

Tokfliklton Kitchenette 

Rongdring Cleaning  room 


Linnerum L  inen 

Forhal  Holl 

Rygovoereise  Smoking  room 

Opholdsstue Doy  room 

Spisestue  Dining  room 

Anrelning  Kitchen 


Special  programs  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  aged  have  been 
pioneered  in  Denmark  since  the  1860's.  Recent  years  have 
seen  the  development  of  special  housing  programs,  and  today 
measures  for  the  aged  occupy  first  place  in  the  Danish  social 
welfare  budget,  accounting  for  over  a  third  of  the  total 
expenditure. 

Since  1891,  675  special  shelters  for  the  aged  have  been 
built,  and  now  accommodate  some  19,700  persons,  which  is 
about  five  per  cent  of  all  old  age  pensioners  in  the  country. 
Nearly  two  thirds  of  these  homes  have  been  built  since  1930. 
the  average  number  of  residents  being  10-20.  One  institution 
in  Copenhagen,  however,  has  over   1,000  residents. 

Most  Homes  are  now  owned  and  administered  by  local 
authorities.  From  1951  state  loans  were  granted  for  them  to 
an  upper  loan  limit  of  94-97^'c  of  costs,  including  land.  Since 
1958,  however,  local  authorities  must  provide  for  the  financing 
of  such  institutions  and  housing  projects  without  state  aid. 
On  the  other  hand  they  can  now  obtain  loans  of  up  to  94% 
from  approved  private  mortgage  companies.  Charitable  and 
religious  institutions,  trade  unions,  and  similar  organizations  can 
still  obtain  state  loans  of  up  to  94%  for  this  purpose. 

To  avoid  the  idea  of  the  "institution"  many  local  authorities 
are  also  building  blocks  of  small  self-contained  apartments. 
About  12,000  apartments  of  this  type  have  been  built  to  serve 
some  15.000  people  (four  per  cent  of  all  old  age  pensioners). 
A  further  one  per  cent  of  the  pensioners  live  in  special  dwellings 
incorporated  in  non-profit  housing  projects.  A  total  of  ten  per 
cent  of  them  thus  enjoy  special  accommodations  of  some  kind. 

1.     South  Vissing  Home  for  the  Aged 

architect :  R.  D.  Roldsgaard,  Braedstrup 


This  one-  and  two-story  home,  which  was  opened  in  1960, 
is  centrally  situated  in  the  village  of  South  Vissing,  in  the  same 
square  as  the  local  authority  building  and  the  bank.  There  is 
extremely  good  contact  with  everyday  life  in  the  square. 

It  has  a  total  capacity  of  29  pensioners. 
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The  beginnings  of  the  rpfnm  in  tk' 

mmMmmmm 

country  hove  es.oblished  ho„.s  for  the  aged  in  wh  .h  t  "'  m°  ""'  ™"^  — "iUes  of   he       " 
ivision  and  10  Jiving  quarters  for  attendants  '     '     -^  "^""^odations  in  the 


With  Kindest  Regards 
Henry  Kryger 
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SCANDINAVIA 
DENMARK 


2.     Sollerod  Home  and  Hegnsgaarden  Hospital, 
Naerum      architect:  H,  Kryger,  Holte 


This  combined  Home  and  hospital  was  com- 
pleted in  1958  in  an  old  park  in  Naerum  about 
15  kilometers  north  of  Copenhagen.  The  main 
wing  facing  west  has  room  for  42  active  inmates, 
including  rooms  for  two  married  couples  in  each 
story.  The  wing  towards  the  northeast  (two 
stories)  has  room  for  13  bed  patients  (six  double 
rooms  and  one  single  room). 


S    BATHROOM 

t    KnCHENtTIE 

T   EL£VA10R   FOR  BEOS 

B  STAIRS 

9    COMMON  ROOM 
TO    ASSEMBLY    HALL 
TT    OFFICE 
11    STAFF  ROOM 

13  KITCHEN 

14  COOLINO  KITCHEN 
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K  A.  soR£^JSE^f 

A8KITEKT 

f«g.v.,  76  -  F«d„,|,„„„j 
Talsfon  1301'      p„,,l 


fRtrTRlKssUND,  d,„       1T_^     j^^ 


vr-mber    Iqgp 


K.A.S0RENSEN 


'n  Denmark  we  have  been  hniu;       l 
^-  'Oe  cons.uc.-o„  i„„eas       a        ':ir"  '"  '^^  ^^^^  -ce  .he  end  of  ,he  H. 

n......^  ...  ,1.,  „„,  J,™"""'""  "  l~U.,  .(„,  ,h™  J.„  "     *"  "•  » 

The  rooms  must  be  at  least  12  f 

^e  n.echa„.-ca.„  ventilated         ''  "'''  ''  '  '^""^  -^  celebratiL  rlol     k:!,^^  "'"^'  ^'^ 

■    ^-verry  room  must 

it  IS  obvious  rhar  rhc  k 
-^  'o  ^ee,  comfortable.        ^"^^  ^  ^^^  '^^  P".ose  and  loo.  nlee.  and  that  the  elderl, 


Sincerel 


y  yours, 


^^^^^^^'^^^.^.^ 
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SCANDINAVIA 
DENMARK 


3.     Ostergarden  Home  for  the  Aged, 

Frederikssund 
architect;  K.  A.  Sorensen,  Frederikssund 


This  one  is  built  in  one  and  two 
stories,  affording  a  capacity  of  53  (forty 
persons  in  two  communities  of  20,  plus 
13  under  medical  care). 
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ELSI  LAISAARI 


ELSI  LAISAARI 


Cond.,icns  in  F.„io„d  ore  such  tho,  hedthy  and  Sick  old 
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An  ideal  form  of  dwellina  built  ^ 

";-  -.  ^"  -ch  .eir::::::::-  rr " "  ^'^^''^-  - =--  -  •= 

-deration,  and  then  fCows  the  way  in  which  le  °'™^'""  ''"^^  '=-"  '*-  '"to  con- 

'T' '" "=  ^'"^"-"^ - --^Me Wit  he!::::: :" "^ """ "^-  ^^'=  ---« -- 

ond  centtal  half,  etc.  space.    ,  assume  that  the  fuZ:     T      "  "^"^^^'  '^"^°"°™'  'o-'"^- 
"d«e,iin,  ceiis'^  fot  8-,0  petsons.    These  w  J;'""™  ," "  ^^  =-'— d  with  separate 

connected  with  the  common  tooms.    The  plan    na       th       '"^        ""''  ~""'  "  ^-'''  "-'^ly 
-•  -  ™  ^-testtn,  and  .ewat.n,  tasktre'cltr  "^  ~°""-  °^  ^^  ^  ~^ 


ELSI  LAISAARI 
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FINLAND 


Like  the  other  northern  countries,  Fin- 
land has  a  system  of  open  care  for  the  aged. 
"Home  hostesses"  employed  by  the  local 
authorities  mainly  to  help  the  mothers  of 
large  families  can  also  to  a  limited  extent  help 
old  people  at  home.  The  Finnish  Red  Cross 
and  the  Central  Association  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Aged  run  domestic  agencies  purely  for  the 
provision  of  help  for  senior  citizens. 

The  building  of  actual  Homes  is  primarily 
the  concern  of  local  authorities.  By  law  such 
bodies  are  obliged  to  have  their  own  Homes 
for  the  Aged  or  to  have  a  share  in  some  insti- 
tution of  joint  local  responsibility.  It  is  normal 
for  such  a  structure  to  have  a  general  and  a 
medical  section. 

In  Finland  (population  about  four  mil- 
lion) there  are  at  present  some  400  local 
authority  units  with  about  16,000  places,  in 
the  general  sections  and  about  7,300  medical 
places.  The  hospitals  in  some  of  the  larger 
towns  have  special  departments  for  chronic 
invalids,  a  system  which  is  being  expanded. 

Certain  private  havens  are  operated  by 
various  associations  and  organizations,  but 
these  cater  mostly  to  those  who  are  largely 
capable  of  looking  after  themselves.  In  Fin- 
land there  are  about  100  such  with  2,500 
places.  A  few  Homes  are  owned  or  operated 
by  private  enterprise,  under  the  supervisions 
of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare. 


Kuhmalahti  Rural  District  Home  for  the  Aged 
architect:  Elsi  Laisaari,  Helsingfors 


This  one  is  situated  in  a  tranquil  park-like 
area  where  the  inhabitants  can  be  protected 
from  the  bustle  of  every-day  life.  A  sauna 
(Finnish  steam  bath)  is  located  under  Ward 
"A".  The  Home  has  30  places  but  can  be 
extended  to  take  an  additional  15  persons. 
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FINLAND 


Katriina  Home  for  the  Aged 
architect:  Elsi  Laissari,  Helsingfors 


Katriina  is  situated  in  the  Helsinki  Rural  Dis- 
trict, close  to  a  lovely  old  park.  It  consists  of  a 
medical  department  C 155  beds),  an  administrative 
building,  and  a  staff  residence. 

The  medical  department  is  divided  into  six 
wards.  It  contains  hospital  facilities  such  as  an 
x-ray  department,  a  hospital  pharmacy,  and  a 
laboratory. 


Situation  plan,  1/1500 
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NORWAY 

The  Norwegian  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  has  firmly  adopted  the 
principle  that  old  people  should  be  enabled  to  live  in  their  own  homes  for 
as  long  as  possible,  and  that  places  in  Homes  for  the  Aged  should  only  be 
provided  for  those  who  are  sick  or  in  such  poor  physical  condition  that 
they  are  incapable  of  looking  after  themselves.  The  next  aim,  as  men- 
tioned in  Care  ol  the  Aged  in  Norway  (Oslo,  1959),  is  to  enable  those 
suffering  from  certain  disabilities  to  stay  in  their  own  homes,  by  extending 
further  assistance  to  them  there. 

Even  so,  local  authorities  have  in  recent  years  increasingly  concerned 
themselves  with  the  building  of  Homes,  which  were  previously  con- 
structed by  private  initiative,  with  the  help  of  legacies,  special  funds  and 
endowments.  Since  the  end  of  the  war,  Oslo,  for  instance,  (population 
one-half  million),  has  provided  1,972  apartments  in  Homes  for  the  Aged. 
These  have  oil  central  heating,  hot  water,  and  lavatories.  There  are 
baths  on  every  floor.  Many  local  authorities  have  also  shown  great  inter- 
est in  special  housing  projects,  but  progress  has  been  retarded  in  some 
cases  by  a  shortage  of  funds. 


Fagerborg  Home  for  the  Aged,  Oslo 
architect:  Gudolf  Blakstad  and 
Herman  Munthe-Kaas,  Oslo 


This  three-and-one-half  story  Home  was  built  in  1956,  primarily  for 
the  aged  from  the  district  of  Fagerborg  in  Oslo.  It  was  financed  by 
collection  and  very  economically  built,  costing  $400,000. 

The  site  is  about  2,200  square  meters  in  area,  of  which  the  building 
covers  665  square  meters.  The  plant  has  a  total  of  3,450  square  meters 
floor  space  and  a  volume  of  11,400  cubic  meters.  There  are  48  single 
rooms  and  10  double  rooms,  as  well  as  accommodations  for  31  bed 
patients  in  the  top  story. 
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EGIL  MORCK 


ARKITEKT  MNAL 


BEKKESTUA,  NORGE 


in  postwar  years  there  ha    h 
The  primary  aim  should  be  to  hpin  ,h 

^™:::. -r  :r  ^  ^^- -°^^^=^:r ':: :  '-v™  -^^  a. 

fare  measures     AndthI  T         '"P™^'"-?  unsuitable  dweilinas    w  fh  ""^^  '°'  '^^  ""^d, 

A  car  f  I  "  """^  homes. 

P^f  ii"~^~^'^S^^  HOO.S  ..b  ao„ective 

houses  w  tb  s™  ,   :rr  '°'  ''°"='"''  "^-efore,  sbo       L,  o,  all  V"t  '""^  """"'"""V  for 
in  groups  o   up^o  4^  o"n°r'T'  ""'"    ^^^^  =™  ^e  buH     „  L^  ,  „'  "''  ''  """^'"^  "'^  P-P'e's 

-^:o':::r:-- ™ -i--^ -- -  ^° »=-'^ -  the. shou. _. .. 


EGIL  M0RCK 
Bekkestua,  Norge 
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NORWAY 

This  is  an  example  of  a  private  hostel  f  one  and  two  stories) 
financed  by  a  private  organization,  in  this  case  by  bazaars 
organized  by  the  Ladies'  Club  of  the  O.H,  I.F.  (Oslo  Handi- 
craft and  Industry  Association). 

Is  has  now  18  apartments  of  about  36  square  meters  each 
for  single  persons  and  1 1  of  about  42  square  meters  for  married 
couples.  It  is  planned  with  a  view  to  its  future  expansion,  when 
all  together  there  will  be  room  for  60  pensioners.  No  arrange- 
ments are  planned  for  medical  care. 

Unexpected  pleasures  include  a  highly  popular  winter  garden 
with  fountain  and  a  special  entrance  from  the  main  parlor  to 
the  grocer's  shop  across  the  road. 


O.H. I.F.  Ladies'  Club  Home  for  the  Aged,  Oslo 
architect:  Egil  Morck,  Oslo 
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ARKITEKT  ANDERS  TENGBOMs.K 
KUNGSTRADGARDSGATAN  ,0 
STOCKHOLM 


ANDERS  TENGBOM 


Stockholm,    November  20th,    I962. 


Summary. 
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SWEDEN 

The  Swedish  approach  to  housing  for  the 
aged  has  already  been  described  at  some 
length.  The  following  are  examples  of  the 
work  of  some  other  Swedish  architects. 


1.     Lovo  Home  for  Pensioners 

architect:  Anders  Tengbom,  Stockholm 


This  hostel  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 
countryside  just  outside  Stockholm.  It  was 
built  by  the  local  government  authority  in 
1950,  complete  cost  about  $ 70,000.  A  cheaper 
alternative  was  discarded  in  view  of  the  special 
circumstances  and  the  need  for  suiting  the 
building  to  historic  Drottningholm  Park. 

Lovo  Home  contains  12  apartments,  of 
which  eight  have  one  room  plus  kitchen  (31 
square  meters)  for  two  persons,  and  four  use 
25  square  meters  for  one  person. 
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A    R   K   I    T   E   K 


"*NS  AKERBLAD 
°UNNAR  HEDE 
«ALIN  HOLMER 
BJORN  HOVVANDER 
PE"    OLOF    STARK 


VALHALLAVAGENd 


TEL.  24  31  00 


POSTGIRO  19  40  66 


STOCKHOLM  0 


HANS    AKERBLAD 


As  the  length  of  life  is 

housing  schemes.  "^""'^  "^^^  specially  made  dwellin^r  T    u       """"^  reserved 

'"''■^'^''°'^  "'led  into  normal 
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The  feeling  of  security  ■ 
/"  the  nursing  homes  where  the  I  H  ■  ''  '"" 

aaitionol  form^of  individual-care 


HA/cbn 
9-11.1962 


HANS  AKERBLAD 

ARKITEKT  SAR 
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SWEDEN 


2.     Roslags-Lanna  Home  for  the  Aged 
architect:  Hans  Akerblad,  Stockholm 


This  was  built  in  1956-57  in  a  country 
district  in  the  Stockholm  archipelago,  follow- 
ing as  closely  as  possible  the  type  of  building 
prevalent  there.  It  is  designed  for  31  pension- 
ers, in  six  double  rooms  and  19  single  rooms. 
The  volume  of  building  is  about  130  cubic 
meters  per  person.  The  space  adjoining  the 
dining  rooms  permits  the  oldsters  to  help  in 
the  serving  of  food  and  washing  the  dishes. 
Furthermore,  the  building  is  so  planned  that 
they  can  sit  and  watch  the  traffic. 
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BOISTEDT  OCH  HE.NEMAN  ARK.TEKTER  SAR 

Kungalv— Sweden 


BO  BOUSTEDT 
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DESIGN  THEOHY 
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SWEDEN       n         \nX 


This  Home  was  built  for  the  Vetlanda 
Town  Council  in  Smaland  for  a  capacity  of 
33.  The  courtyard  formation  towards  the 
south  has  proved  an  excellent  stimulus  for 
the  old  people  to  get  out  into  the  fresh  air. 


3.     Vetlanda  Home  for  the  Aged 

(Architects:    Boustedt  &  Heineman) 
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MUNKEDAL  HOME  FOR  THE  AGED 
(Architects:  Boustedt  &  Heineman) 
This  one-  and  two-story  model  was  built 
for  the  Munkedal  Town  Council,  with  a  capa- 
city of  48  in  four  units  of  twelve.  Each  unit 
of  twelve  has  its  own  living  room,  dining 
room  and  serving  kitchen.  The  courtyard 
provides  an  area  of  activity  for  visual  contact 
with  the  inside. 
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MUNKEDAL  HOME  FOR  THE  AGED 


WILLI  ALTHAUS 
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WILLI  ALTHAUS 

dipl.  Archltekt  SIA  ETH 
Tel.  91466  Postkonto  Ml  9210 


•■    September    12th,    1952 
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'^rkitekt    S.A.R. 
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SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland  is  an  economically  strong 
country;  the  standard  of  its  resorts  for  the 
aged  resembles  those  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  A  greater  proportion  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  privately  owned.  In  the  city  of  Zurich, 
for  instance,  there  are  less  local  authority 
Homes  than  there  are  private.  In  this  city  the 
Council  on  occasion  pays  for  the  placing  of 
elderly  charges   in  privately  run  centers.  ^ 

The  Egelmoose  Home  consists  of  a  six- 
story  unit  for  the  aged  and  three  three-story 
houses  with  gallery  staircases  used  as  a  hostel. 
These  are  linked  to  the  administrative  and 
other  joint  premises. 

Those  living  in  the  hostel  can  eat  at  the 
Home  or  can  pick  up  their  meals  and  eat  in 
their  own  rooms.  This  system  of  Home  and 
hostel  is  to  be  extended  in  subsequent  projects 
to  cover  a  third  unit  for  persons  in  need  of 
greater  care. 


OLD  PEOPLES  HOME, 
ECELMOOS,  BERN 

Archlt.cl Willi  Allhou* 

Motlastratici,  Barn,  Swllturland 
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ANTON  MOZZATTI 


ANTON    MOZZATTI    -   architekt  fsa,        l  UZFpm 

TEL.  23437-38    .    POSTCHECK  VII  5082  ''  "-  U  Z  E   R   N 
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permitted.    In  the  case  of  nursing  homes   rooms  uo  ,1  4  ^H  "      '^""'"^"^^d.    One  exception  is 
similarity  to  hospitals.  "^   °  ^  '"'"'"  "'^  "^"""ed,  because  of  their 

occorS:;;:^:^  t:^i^:  r:^:Z'ir°"^  ;P°-^)^tecause  the  resrdent  ,ag.„ 
desirable  that  a  home  have  a  largeTawn  wTh        ,  M  '    '"      "'^    ^^^^^^eless,  it  ,s  always 

one  hand,  a  des.red  open  area  rJ^L^rti  ^l  cerirc    H  ol!'^  ^"d  ""^  "''''''''  °"  '^^ 
area.  '"^  P'aces,  etc.  if  one  avoids  a  congested  built-up 

should  be  provided.    With  respect  ,0  the  difffculties  o   oH„  '       '°"''  °"'  ^°*'"'  '°°""^= 

laundry,  dintng  room,  etc.  should  be  egutrwah;:Lt'rbrsX  H™".^''  "^  '"=^^"' 

For  burldrn,  of  more  than  one  story,  the  construction  of  an  elevator  rs  mandatory. 


Anton  Mozzatti,  Architect 
Lucerne,  Switzerland 
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SWITZERLAND 


2.     Willisau-Stadt  Home  for  the  Aged,  Lucerne 
architect:  Anton  Mozzatti,  Lucerne 


This  two-and  three-story  Home,  which  was  erected 
in  1961,  is  situated  parallel  to  a  busy  street  but  at 
some  distance  from  it.  It  has  24  single  rooms  and 
eight  double  rooms  for  residents.   It  cost  $261,000. 
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A.  WASSERFAUEN 
Hochbauaml  der  Stadt  ZUrich 


HOUSING  FOR  TUP   irir,. 

OR   THE  AGED  EDPENHOF,  AND,,,  ZURICH  9 

If  one  considers  thar  tl,  l 

^""^■n-  ^o.  ..  Ho.s„  .,  ,e  ..e/.e  Jf    .'^  '"  ''"'  "^"  '^'-  "-'""  ^ 

'"-^  -e  '>'  s.„e  .p,,,„,„,^  ^^^  3      "^"  '-«  ^--^  P-.ded  .„H  covered  ..„. 

cons.s.  of .  e..„ce,  .ep.a  1:::::;  "f"'"  ""^'-  --  ---"' 

^---    -e  ...Hens  .c  e,.,ped  2^  '  '"'  '  ""  "-"^  --■ 

--'■  A  .a.d,  .d .  roo.  JL.:  J  r,::"'  --'■  -----  -  ^^oo. 

-e  ac  Che  dcsposa,  o,  .He  occupancs      T       Ho  ^^  "^"  ^^  ^  ^^^^'"«  -™ 

^  -reca^er,  .Ho  ,„.  ,„  cHe  place  a,so    T,  "°""  "  '"''""''  '^  ^  ""-  -d 

'""''  -  '-'^  "--  -.e  L  Ba,co„,!       7^  """  '''  '""'''  °"  ''^  "--. 
-  -^-e.s  o„  .He  ,ro.d  Hoor  Have  7.::^::'^  ^'^  ^  ^"'-^^^  ^'^^  ^^ 
characterised  by  good  cons.rucuon   a.  .  ""  °'  ''"  P'"'"'  "'"ch  .s 

-"'  -  ..-0,000  ,ra„.s,  .e  rl:::'   ^  ''''°"  ^'^""-    ^"^  ^  ^""'^'P- 
-  -  ^-^s  ,or  .He  .a.r.ed  co^ples-aparL::"  ^  ^^""^"'^    '^"^    '"  "  -"- 

""^  ^-  ^^^'-na,  apar..e„.s  .as  occ^p,  f'"-    '^^  ^"-^  P^-'  Hspe.Hof  „ 

-oun.ed  ,o  ,.^,8,000  f.an.s.  ''""'"^'  "'  ^'55;  .he  cos.  of  cons.ruc.on 


A.  Wasserfallen 
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The  capacity  of  this  architecturally  very  attractive 
place  is  96  old  people,  plus  staff.  Each  story  in  the 
main  eight-story  building  has  10  single  rooms  of  13,3 
square  meters  and  one  double  room  of  16.3  square 
meters  for  married  couples. 


Trottenstrasse  Home  for  the  Aged,  Zurich 
architect:  Thomas  Schmid 


EINERtlMMEH 


ArchKocI Thomas  Schi 

Einariimmer Single 

Wohnflbcho  i^inJml  spaca 

G«sar»lfldchA. Maximi  space 

Doppaliimnior Doublo 

Potsonoliimmor Stoff  room 

Grundrisv Ground  floor 

Obnrgaschoss Sscond  floor 

&«ltanhaus Aportmonls 

usar...^tafE  building 


FRANZ-ALFRED  GURTNER 
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FRANZ-ALFRED  GURTNER 


Because  of  developnients  of  modern  society    the  buil  ii  ,  u 

become  a  pressing  necessity.    Fa„,,,es  are  in  '  "  '"  ""  ^«^^  ''- 

space  ,i.,tations  o.  otHe.  Isons    t    f  ,  '  "T  ""  '""'''  '"  ^  '"'''-'  '^  '" 

^or  cHe  piannin,  of  a  Ho.e  fo.  the'a  e  ''"''"'''  '"'"'"'"'  "^-"  ^  '^-- 

old  people  thennseives-to  consider  rU    '  '  "  "  '""''  '"P""""'  '"  ^""  ""^  'I'e 

physical  condition     An  o,d  "       ^'  "'^'"'  ^"'  ^^"-'-  ™---'  -d 

'o^  'hat.    U,  „itH  inc.:;        ZZ;  "^""""'"-    ^"^  -='  ^  --  '»  P™vide 

Nevertheless,  tnany  old  people  are  very  active      Th 
-dependence  possible,  with  the  assurance  tha  '  "^"'  ''''"'"  ''''°-  ^"' 

a.eiy  available.    The  gteat  ene.v  of  a  .  "  ""  "  "'^'^'  "  "'"  ''^  --<"- 

Access  to  ,oups  .us    be  .a  e Tos  ^'f^^       "'  "'"'"'  '"^^^"'^^'  ""  ^^  '"--ss. 
seek  to  provide  comfortably        niThe  ,  '"^^  '"  ''"^^'"'"-    '"  ^''^"-'  ^  -st 

-^^  ^  --  -  ve  d.ni„:  r  :;!•  h -: : -;::r"  ^'^-^^-  --  ^^ 

vstas;  a  televiston  roo.  tn  which  one  can  Jp  abreast  o'  "''"  "^" 

'iuiet  chapel  in  which  one  can  pray     A  parklrke  ."""'  "'^""'  ^"'  ""'"'^'  => 

«-r:t:::r::::::::'i;:::r;::r"'  ■'- "-  -  -•" 

■n  a  large  city,  but  in  the  sense  of  rr,  ^nonyrrous  apartment  building 

-der  its  roof  which  an  old  pi     ^       ^^T"""  "°'''^"""-    ''  '""''  ""^  '^''''^"^ 

and  every  technical  aid  that  might  make  their  work  easier.  '  "'"^  '"^""^ 

Francis  Gurnter 

D'PL.    INC.    ARCHITECT 


WEST  GERMANY 


Bezzelheim  Home  for  the  Aged 
U'est  Germany 

architect:     Franz  G'urtner 

Design:        Story  B 

Building  Area:    Nidelbad  Street 
Kitchen 
Dining  Hall 
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WEST  GERMANY 

Bezzelheim  Home  for  the  Aged,  Neuendettelsau 
architect:  Grans  Gurtner,  Munchen 


A  fitting  close  to  this  survey  is  provided  by 
the  Bezzelheim  Home  (run  by  the  Neuendettel- 
sau Deaconess-House),  including  as  it  does  a 
hostel,  thirty-three  one-and  two-room  apart- 
ments of  24-50  square  meters,  a  Home  proper, 
55  places  in  rooms  of  12-18  square  meters,  and 
an  infirmary.  The  infirmary  is  in  the  sunniest 
part  of  the  third  story  with  a  lovely  view  over 
the  woods  and  hills. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  show  any- 
thing of  the  magnificent  coloring  of  this  gay 
structure.  It  has  a  gold  and  red  marble  floor  with 
yellow,  red  and  blue  as  the  basic  colors,  and  a 
white  chapel   in   serene  contrast. 
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APPENDIX 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR   PLANNING 
AND  DESIGNING  A  HOME  FOR  THE  AGED 

I.     GENERAL  PRINCIPLES: 

Certain  general  principles  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  consider  during  the  initial  planning  stage; 
these  are  not  rigid  rules  but  are  meant  as  guides  where 
applicable: 

1.  Fireproof  construction  as  well  as  a  continuous 
cognizance  of  the  need  for  maximum  safety. 

2.  Avoidance  of  an  institutional  appearance. 

3.  Pleasant,  spacious  design  in  keeping  with  the 
environmental  background  of  the  occupants  and 
the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

4.  Small  and  compact  size  for  economy  as  well  as 
convenience. 

5.  Location  in  a  convenient  neighborhood  close  to 
community  facilities  and  interesting  activities. 
Style  to  minimize  housekeeping  problems  and 
efforts. 

6.  Design  to  assure  privacy  and  individuality  for 
the  occupant. 


II.     INDIVIDUAL   LIVING   AREA: 

The  majority  of  residents  of  old  folks  homes  will 
be  single.  Approximately  five  per  cent  will  be  married 
couples  or  siblings  that  will  desire  a  double  accommo- 
dation. It  is  preferable  for  single  people  to  have  either 
a  combined  living-sleeping  room  or  a  small  living  room 
with  a  sleeping  alcove,  Windows  must  be  provided  in 
both  the  living  room  and  alcove  if  this  method  is 
adopted,  for  both  light  and  ventilation.  When  separate 
bedrooms  are  used  they  should  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  twin  beds, 

1,  Name  plate,  mail  slot  and  door  bell  give  a 
feeling  of  home  to  each  individual's  room.  Des- 
ignating a  room  by  number  only  tends  to  be 
institutional, 

2.  There  should  be  a  minimum  of  125  square  feet 
of  furnishable  space  for  each  person,  exclusive 
of  closet,  halls,  lavatory  and  bath  areas, 

a)  If  possible,  a  minimum  clearance  of  18 
inches  should  be  provided  on  three  sides 
of  the  bed  to  facilitate  bed  making, 

b)  Five  feet  of  free  space  should  be  available 
on  one  side  of  the  bed  for  access  by  wheel 
chair  or  litter, 

c)  Space  for  a  bedside  table  including  personal 
belongings,  should  be  convenient  to  the 
head  of  the  bed. 


d)  The  bed  should  be  placed  so  that  outside 
light  would  not  glare  in  the  occupant's  eyes. 
The  view  through  the  window  should  be 
available  but   not  forced, 

e)  Unobstructed  access  from  the  bed  to  the 
bathroom  is  mandatory, 

f )  A  firm,  comfortable  bed  should  be  provided, 
with  a  height  convenient  for  sitting.  Extra 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  be  sure  that 
the  side  rail  does  not  project  above  the 
mattress  so  as  to  interfere  with  circulation 
in  the  lower  limbs. 


3,  The  room  should  be  furnished  with  a  chair  or 
chairs  with  the  following  qualifications: 

a)  Sturdy  and  comfortable,  with  a  high  back. 
Wings  at  head  height  give  added  comfort 
for  those  who  doze, 

b)  "Non-tipping"  and  stable  to  provide  sup- 
port, 

c)  The  seat  height  adjusted  to  the  occupant 
to  maintain  the  thigh  parallel  to  the  floor. 
(Footstools  of  variable  height  will  solve 
the  problem  for  smaller  people.) 

d)  The  seat  not  too  deep.  19  inches  has  been 
found  to  be  satisfactory. 

e)  Padded  arms  that  supply  sufficient  support 
to  assist  in  getting  into  and  out  of  the  chair 
—  projecting  hand  grips  facilitate. 

f )  Attractive  washable  fabric  coverings,  easily 
removable,  rather  than  hot  plastic  materials 
which  look  more  institutional, 

4,  When  possible,  the  use  of  a  few  of  the  individ- 
ual's own  pieces  of  furniture,  i,e„  tables  or  chests 
of  drawers,  as  well  as  photographs  and  knick- 
knacks,  expresses  individuahty  and  helps  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  "home  and  Home", 

5.  Progressive  lighting  so  that  the  convenience  out- 
let near  the  bed  can  be  switched  from  near  the 
door  or  at  the  bed  is  needed. 

a)  Sufficient  convenience  outlets  should  be 
provided,  preferably  about  3  feet  off  the 
floor.   These  should  be  on  inside  walls  only, 

b)  An  emergency  call  system  is  often  desirable, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  bed  and 
bathroom, 

6.  Adequate  closets  and  wardrobes  should  be 
ready  to  accommodate  the  greater  part  of  the 
individual's  clothing  and  personal  belongings. 
(Dead  storage  space  for  each  resident  with 
provision  for   locking,   should   be   available   in 


accessible  areas.  Usually  about  50 square  ft, 
is  adequate.) 
7.  In  the  majority  of  old  age  homes  in  the  United 
States,  a  lavatory  and  toilet  are  always  required 
in  each  individual's  living  quarters.  One  bath 
with  tub  and  a  separate  shower  stall  will  pro- 
vide adequate  bathing  facilities  for  8-12 
people.  Individual  bathing  utilities  are  ex- 
tremely expensive,  and  at  times  can  prove 
hazardous, 
a)    General  considerations: 

1.  Modern  lighting  and  ventilation  make 
interior  bathrooms  acceptable. 

2.  Master  keyed  locks  should  be  put  on 
all  bathroom  doors. 

3.  Grab  bars  should  be  located  at  the 
tub,  toilet  and  shower. 

4.  All  toilets  should  be  wall  hung. 

5.  Towel  rods  may  double  as  grab  bars 
if  securely  mounted  and  made  of 
metal    or   wood. 

6.  Baths  and  showers  should  have  mix- 
ing valves  and,  if  possible,  should  be 
thermostatically  controlled, 

7.  A  built-in  seat  is  desirable  for  both 
the  shower  and  the  tub, 

8.  Large  and  preferably  recessed  medi- 
cine cabinets  and  storage  areas  should 
be  provided, 

9.  Adequate  clothing  hooks  should  be 
available  in  convenient  locations, 

10,  Light  switches  and  convenience  out- 
lets should  not  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  tub,  shower  and  lavatory, 

11,  Floors,  showers  and  tubs  should  have 
non-skid  characteristics,  particularly 
when  wet. 

12,  Floor  drains  are  frequently  desirable 
in  bathrooms, 

13,  Dimensions  will  vary  depending  on 
whether  the  occupants  use  crutches 
or  wheel  chairs, 

b)    When   the  individual   living  unit   includes 
only  a  lavatory  and  stool : 

1,  Good  ventilation  must  be  supplied. 

2,  The  lavatory  door  should  be  situated 
so  that  privacy  is  maintained.  The 
hall  door  can  act  as  a  screen  when 
open. 

3,  Where  possible  the  stool  should  face  a 
wall,  and  a  grab  bar  should  be  installed 
immediately  in  front  of  the  stool. 
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4.  A  minimum  area  of  20  sq.  ft.  and  a 
maximum  of  30  sq.  ft.  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

c)  When  the  individual  living  unit  contains  a 
full   bath: 

1.  A  minimum  of  40  sq.  ft.  and  prefer- 
ably 60  sq.  ft.  is  desirable. 

2.  Tub  and  toilet  should  be  adjacent  so 
that  the  toilet  may  be  used  as  a  seat. 

3.  The  tub  should  not  be  located  under 
a   window. 

d)  When  a  "community  bath"  is  provided: 

1.  Both  tub  and  shower  should  be  avail- 
able, should  be  separate  and  in  sep- 
arate rooms. 

2.  The  tub  should  be  accessible  from 
three  sides.  At  least  5  feet  should  be 
allowed  on  each  side  for  access. 

3.  If  bath  attendants  are  required,  an 
elevated  tub  is  helpful,  with  carefully 
planned  grab  bars  and  guarded  steps 
necessary. 

4.  A  stable  bench  or  dressing  chair  is 
essential. 

5.  If  bed  patients  are  to  be  bathed,  a 
collapsible  bath  tub  can  be  provided 
in  the  same  room. 

III.    GROUP  LIVING  AREAS: 
A.    Entrance  and  Halls. 

1.  Pedestrians  protected  from  wind,  rain  and 
snow. 

2.  Heated  sidewalks  for  melting  ice,  where 
needed. 

3.  Rough  troweled  concrete  or  other  non-skid 
surfaces. 

4.  Covered  entrance  for  automobile  passengers 
adjacent  to  door. 

5.  Comfortable  seat  for  waiting  ( both  inside  and 
out),  with  visual  contact  to  the  drive. 

6.  Adequate  illumination  and  a  convenient  door- 
bell. 

7.  Ramp  preferable  to  steps. 

8.  Although  6  feet  6  inches  is  a  uniformly  re- 
quired hall  width,  flexibility  is  dependent 
upon  the  traffic. 

9.  Handrails  in  halls  and  stairwell. 

10.  No  steps  in  halls. 

11.  An  adequate  number  of  convenient  drinking 
fountains   (preferably  ice  water). 

12.  Easy  access  to  porches  and  lawn. 


13.  A  parlor  and  toilet  facilities  and  coat-room 
for  guests  immediately  adjacent  to  the  foyer, 
convenient  as  a  waiting  room  and  a  private 
visiting  area.  This  area  may  also  be  used  for 
staff  conferences  and  board  meetings. 

B.  Social  Facilities. 

1.  Informal  sitting  rooms  or  lounges  should  be 
provided  for  every  12-16  residents  where  they 
may  visit  with  one  another  or  entertain  their 
families  and  friends.  These  should  be  distrib- 
uted in  strategic  locations  throughout  the  build- 
ing and  should  have  a  small  "coffee  kitchen" 
nearby. 

2.  The  coffee  kitchen  should  be  small,  homelike  in 
character,  with  a  small  cook  stove  and  sink. 
Each  resident  should  have  an  individual  locker 
in  which  to  keep  non-perishable  foods.  The 
door  to  the  locker  should  be  of  sufficient  height 
to  allow  the  storage  of  liquor  bottles.  A  small 
refrigerator  should  be  provided  for  perishables. 

3.  Handicraft  areas  of  several  types  should  be 
available  to  include  those  activities  and  hobbies 
which  are  "messy"  and  those  which  are  not. 
Prescribed  occupational  therapy  will  also  use 
these  areas  and,  therefore,  require  adequate 
space. 

4.  There  should  be  a  ladies'  sewing  and  mending 
room,  preferably  near  the  laundry. 

C.  Recreation  Spots. 

1.  There  should  be  sufficient  recreation  rooms,  free 

of  television,  for  lap  and  table  games  or  for 
quiet  reading  with  magazine  tables  and  racks, 
good  reading  lights  and  storage  for  recreational 
equipment. 

2.  Adequate  library  space  is  a  must  and  should 
be  a  separate  room  with  visual  contact  to  the 
books  from  the  hall  —  local  libraries,  etc. 

3.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  including 
many  easily  accessible  lawns,  patios,  sun  porches 
(both  open  and  closed)  and  garden  houses. 

4.  A  paved  promenade  offers  an  excellent  exer- 
cise area. 

5.  The  beauty  shop  and  barbershop  can  use  the 
same  space  and  equipment  on  alternate  days. 

6.  A  larger  Home  can  support  a  gift  shop  and 
small  confectionary  store. 

7.  The  entertainment  parlor  can  double  as  a 
chapel  with  the  stage  as  the  chancel.  An  off- 
stage waiting  room  can  serve  as  a  minister's 
dressing  room.  A  public  address  system  and 
projection  equipment  are  important  and  should 
not  be  ignored. 


IV.     ADMINISTRATIVE   AREAS: 

A.  Offices. 

1.  The  number  of  offices  will  be  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  institution.  The  following  should 
be  considered: 

a)  The  superintendent's  office,  large  enough  for 
staff  and  board  meetings  if  other  space  is 
not  available. 

b)  Matron's  office. 

c)  Housekeeper's  room. 

d)  Accounting  department,  cashier's  window, 
inquiry  desk  and  vault. 

e)  Switchboard. 

f)  Public  telephone  booths. 

g)  Coat  closets  for  help  and  visitors. 

h)  Supply  closet  for  office  equipment,  i.e., 
files,  etc. 

B.  Accommodations  for  staff. 

1.  Staff  quarters  for  key  personnel  may  be  in  a 
separate  building  or,  in  the  case  of  a  smaller 
Home,  should  be  close  to  the  administrative 
area. 

2.  Emergency  call  system  should  have  outlet  in 
superintendent's    residence. 

C.  Attractively  landscaped  parking   facilities. 

1.  Adequate  and  convenient  parking  for  visitors. 

2.  The  location  as  well  as  the  economic  and  social 
status  of  the  residents  will  determine  the  num- 
ber of  permanent  parking  spaces  needed  for 
residents 

3.  Garages  or  car  ports  may  be  provided  for  key 
administrative  staff.  Day  help  should  have 
parking  available,  preferably  in  a  service  area 
separate   from   public   parking. 

D.  Food  service. 

1.     Dining  areas, 
a )   Large. 

( 1 )  If  a  large,  general  dining  room  is  planned, 
there  should  be  sufficient  extra  space  for 
visitors. 

(2)  The  ceihng  should  be  higher  than  that 
recommended  for  small  dining  rooms,  to 
add  spaciousness  and  ventilation. 

(3)  In-and-Out  swinging  doors  should  be 
placed  between  kitchen  and  dining  room, 
with  shatterproof  glass  panels  and  metal 
kick   plates. 

(4)  Small  tables  for  4  or  6  are  pleasantly 
informal. 
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b)  Small. 

(1)  Dining  rooms  for  12-  16  people  promote 
individuality  and  family  atmosphere. 

(2)  Small  dining  rooms  should  have  attached 
serving  kitchens  for  handling  food  and 
for  storage  of  china,  silver  and  staples. 
They  may  double  as  coffee  kitchens  (see 
III-B-2). 

c)  Employees'. 

An  attractive  private  dining  room  for  em- 
ployees, near  the  central  kitchen,  may 
also  be  used  for  administrative  visitors. 

Kitchens. 

a)  General. 

( 1 )  Modern  ventilation  and  lighting  make 
interior  kitchens  acceptable. 

( 2 )  Hazardous  conditions  can  be  avoided  by 
skillful  placing  of  equipment  and  by  pro- 
viding proper  working  areas. 

(3)  Providing  storage  space  over  refrigerators 
and  ranges  is  dangerous  and  should  be 
avoided. 

(4)  Sliding  doors  are  preferable  to  swinging 
doors  on  cabinets. 

b)  Central. 

( 1 )  Manufacturers  of  institutional  kitchen 
equipment  will  often  furnish  free  planning 
service. 

(2)  The  following  items  should  be  considered 
in  the  food  preparation  area : 

(a  )    fireproof  hood  over  cooking  range, 
(b  )    exhaust  hood  over  dishwasher, 
(c  )    air  fans, 
(d  )    sinks  (all  grease  trapped). 

( 1 )  vegetable  preparation. 

(2)  hand  basin. 

(3)  can  washer. 

(4)  dishwashing  sinks  or 
dishwashers. 

( 5 )  sink  for  pots  and  pans. 

(e  )    ample  floor  space  and  work  tables. 

(f  )    lounge  room  and  locker  for  help. 

(g  )    convenient  toilets  with  lavatories  for 
help.   Self-closing  doors  are  a  must. 

(h  )    non-skid  floors,  equipped  with 

drains  for  cleaning  with  hoses  to 
promote  sanitation.    They  are  also 
applicable  in  food  storage  rooms. 


c)   Small. 

( 1 )  Danger  of  fatigue  and  loss  of  balance 
can  be  materially  lessened  by  avoiding 
reaches  of  over  5'/2  feet  from  the  floor 
and  under  2  feet. 

( 2  )  Refrigerator  doors  should  be  easy  to  open 
and  all  refrigeration  equipment  should 
have  a  large  frozen  food  compartment  and 
be  self-defrosting. 

(3)  Convenient  garbage  disposal  is  mandatory 
to  encourage  the  elderly  to  rid  their  quar- 
ters of  trash  and  garbage  as  soon  as 
possible. 

(4)  Electric  ranges  are  preferable  to  gas  be- 
cause of  decreased  sensitivity  in  the  aged 
of  the  senses  of  smell  and  sight.  Controls 
for  electric  appliances  should  be  located 
on  the  front  to  avoid  reaching  across  the 
heated  elements. 

( 5 )  Provisions  should  be  made  for  hand  laun- 
dry. Some  plan  should  also  be  had  for 
drying  hand  laundry. 


Food  storage  and  refrigeration. 

a)  Delivery  of  supplies  by  chute  into  a 
receiving  area. 

b)  Storage  for  canned  goods  at  an  even 
temperature  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
receiving  area. 

c)  Storage  space  for  staples  and  general 
supplies. 

d)  Ample  general  refrigeration. 

e)  Refrigerators,  food  cabinets,  and  all  store- 
rooms well  locked  but  with  provision  to 
unlock  from  the  inside. 

f  )    Refrigeration  for  storing  the  prepared  foods. 

g)    Ice  cube  machines. 

h)    Freezing  of  garbage  to  promote  sanitation 

and  help  eliminate  odors, 
i)    Lockers  or  walk-in  boxes  for  frozen  foods. 


E.     Health  and  infirmary. 

The  following  should  be  considered  if  an  infirmary 
is  contemplated: 

1.  Located  out  of  the  main  flow  of  traffic  or  on 
an  upper  floor  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  other 
residents. 

2.  The  number  of  beds  will  depend  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  care  provided. 


3.  The  nursing  station  should  include: 

a.  Supply  closet  for  medicines  with  safe  pro- 
visions for  narcotics  and  sedatives. 

b.  Refrigeration  for  biologicals  and  other  per- 
ishable drugs. 

c.  Storage  cabinet  for  instruments. 

d.  A  sterilizer,  if  required. 

e.  Safe  storage  for  oxygen. 

4.  Utility  room  to  include: 

a.  Hot  water  pipe  storage  racks  may  be 
used  for  both  storage  and  warming  of 
bed  pans. 

b.  Bedpan  sterilizer. 

c.  Adequate  cabinet  space  for  other  cleaning 
materials. 

5.  A  room  for  minor  surgery,  treatments,  and  for 
changing  dressings.  This  room  may  be  used 
as  a  doctor's  consultation  room  in  a  small 
Home  and  should  include  a  doctor's  examining 
table  and  the  usual  office  equipment.  A  small 
laboratory  may  be  attached  to  this  room. 

6.  If  portable  X-ray  equipment  is  to  be  used, 
adequate  electrical  outlets  With  sufficient  am- 
perage. 

7.  In  large  Homes  a  dental  office  attached  to 
the  doctor's  examining  room. 

8.  Facilities  for  handling  contaminated  linen. 

9.  Space  for  clean  linen  storage.  Linen  stacks 
easier  on  shelves  tilted  inward. 

10.  An  isolation  room,  which  can  double  as  a  room 
for  the  mentally  disturbed,  close  to  the  nurses' 
station. 

11.  A  small  dining  room  for  those  able  to  be  up 
and  about. 

12.  Facilities  for  physical  medicine  and  rehabili- 
tation adjacent  to  the  medical  examining  room. 

13.  Space  for  storage  of  litters,  wheel  chairs,  and 
similar  equipment. 

14.  Doors  and  corridors  of  sufificient  width  for 
passage  of  a  bed.  The  door  may  be  expanded 
by  use  of  a  hinged  panel  permitting  access 
of  a  bed  to  a  5-foot,  2-inch  corridor. 

15.  If  an  elevator  is  used  it  should  be  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  bed. 

16.  If  the  infirmary  is  located  on  an  upper  floor, 
a  dumb  waiter  or  hot  carts  to  transport  meals 
and  other  supplies. 

17.  Indirect  lighting  perhaps  desirable. 

18.  A  call  system  and  night  light  for  each  room. 

19.  Special  attention  to  bathing  facilities  with 
emphasis  on  ease  of  handling  the  patient.  A 
collapsible  bath  may  solve  the  problem,  if 
adequate  water  outlets  are  available. 
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F.  Laundry 

1.  Individual  laundry  requires: 

a.  That  each  wing  have  a  washer  and  drier 
available  for  personal  linen,  as  well  as  space 
for  hand  ironing. 

b.  Facilities  in  the  service  area  for  the  collection 
and  storage  of  hand  laundry  and  cleaning 
to  be  sent  out  by  individuals. 

c.  Storage  space  for  supplies,  soap,  etc. 

d.  Space  for  line  drying. 

2.  Institutional  laundry  requires: 

a.  Contractual  arrangements  if  no  central  laun- 
dry is  contemplated  within  the  home. 

(  1 )    Centralized  collection  and  storage. 

(2)  Separate    facilities    for    contaminated 
laundry. 

(3)  Standard  marking  procedure. 

(4)  Facilities  for  distributing  clean  laundry 
(which  may  be  a  cart,  a  room,  or 

by  hand). 

b.  That  it  be  planned  and  laid  out  by  a  laundry 
planning  service  and  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  residents. 

c.  Storage  for  unwashed  linen. 

d.  Storage  for  washed  linen. 

e.  Storage  for  soaps,  bleaches,  and  other 
supplies. 

f.  Steam  supply  if  necessary. 

g.  Water  softening  if  necessary. 

h.   A  chute  with  a  shower  head  at  the  top  and 
a  drain  at  the  base  helpful  for  soiled  linen, 
i.    Toilet  and  dressing  facilities  for  help. 

G.  Janitorial  and  General  Housekeeping 

1.     General  maintenance  will  require: 

a.  Janitors  storage  area  for  each  wing  or  floor 
with  sink  and  space  for  brooms,  equipment 
and  supplies. 

b.  Extra  room  for  storage  of  general  janitorial 
supplies  in  service  area. 

c.  Janitor's  cart. 

d.  Outlets  in  corridors  for  floor  scrubbers  and 
waxers. 

e.  Workshop  for  janitor,  including  space  for 
storage  of  hand  tools. 

f.  Workshop  for  furniture  repair,  etc. 

g.  Space  for   storage  of   lumber. 

h.   Storage  space  for  screens,  storm  sashes,  etc. 
i.    Storage  space  for  mattresses,  bed,  and  furni- 
ture not  in  use. 


j.  Space  for  trunk  storage  (Note:  Each  resi- 
dent should  have  adequate  dead  storage 
space  for  personal  belongings). 

k.  Hoists  and  dollies  for  handling  furniture, 
heavy  trunks,  etc. 

2.  Utilities  should  assure: 

a.  Heating  plant  laid  out  by  an  expert. 

b.  Provisions  to  allow  for  expansion  of  the  heat- 
ing plant. 

c.  Adequate  fuel  storage  space  (oil  tanks,  gas 
or  coal). 

d.  Transformer  vault. 

e.  Heavy  duty  electrical  circuits  and  equipment 
to  provide  for  extra  loads. 

f.  Fire  alarm  system. 

g.  Overhead  sprinklers  in  required  areas. 

h.   Standpipe  system,  if  required  by  local  codes. 

i.     Incinerator. 

j.    Accessible  traps,  tanks  and  cleanouts. 

3.  Outdoor  maintenance  demands: 

a.  Storage  in  a  separate  building  for  gasoline 
and  other  combustible  materials  and  gasoline 
powered  equipment. 

b.  Facilities  for  the  storage  of  garden  tools. 

c.  A  tractor  for  lawn  cutting,  snow  removal, 
and  other  outdoor  maintenance  if  needed. 

d.  Bins  for  the  storage  of  salt  and  rodent-proof 
bins  for  seeds. 


V.    FURNISHINGS,  EQUIPMENT  AND 
CONSTRUCTION: 

Careful  thought  must  be  given  to  the  selection  of 
furnishings,  hardware  and  other  equipment: 


A.    Floors. 


1.  Slippery  floor  surfaces  should  be  avoided 
both  inside  and  out.  In  designing  living 
areas,  hobby  rooms  and  so  forth,  the  ap- 
pearance of  slipperiness  should  be  shunned 
as  it  is  psychologically  dangerous. 

2.  Some  recommended  flooring  materials 
would  include  certain  unfinished  wood  sur- 
faces, wall  to  wall  carpeting,  cork,  vinyl 
asbestos  tile,  and  unglazed  tile.  Throw  rugs 
and  rugs  with  deep  pile  should  be  avoided 
or  used  very  carefully.  Where  finished  wood 
floors  are  used,  a  non-slip  wax  should  cover 
the  finish.  Unfinished  wood  floors  provide 
good  traction  for  wheel  chairs. 


3.  Abrupt  minor  changes  in  the  level  of  floors 
should  be  avoided  where  possible.  Smooth 
and  level  floors  are  preferable  to  floor  ma- 
terials that  require  a  wide  joint,  such  as 
concrete  or  tile. 

B.  Doors  and  hardware. 

1.  Three-foot  door  openings  will  permit  easy 
passage  of  wheel  chairs,  stretchers  and  those 
using  crutches. 

2.  All  doors  should  operate  easily  and  fit 
properly. 

3.  Lever  type  door  handles  in  large  size  should 
be  procured. 

4.  Swinging  and  revolving  doors  should  be 
avoided. 

5.  Sliding  doors  conserve  space  and  eliminate 
the  danger  of  walking  into  a  half  open  door. 

5.  All  doors  should  be  master  keyed  and  oper- 
able from  the  outside.  Duplicate  locks 
should  be  provided  for  the  individual's  room 
and  his  cabinet  in  the  coffee  kitchen. 

C.  Windows. 

1.  All  individual  rooms  should  have  at  least 
one  south-east  or  west  exposure. 

2.  Low  sill  heights  permit  seated  residents  to 
look  out  the  window.  Sills  should  be  lower 
than  30  inches  in  height,  but  protected  by 
some  sort  of  guard  rail  when  extremely  close 
to  the  floor, 

3.  Draw  drapes  are  preferable  for  covering 
windows  and  all  windows  should  have  some 
kind  of  shading  arrangement.  Retrieving  a 
roller  shade  is  dangerous  and,  therefore, 
conventional  roller  shades  are  not  safe. 

4.  Windows  should  be  within  easy  reach  and 
should  operate  easily. 

5.  Storm  windows  and  weather  stripping  not 
only  provide  comfort  but  pay  for  them- 
selves   in    fuel    savings    in    cold    climates. 

6.  Screens  should  be  provided. 


D.    Lighting. 

1.  Uniform  distribution  of  light  with  proper 
shading  will  help  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
that  many  aged  people  have  in  adapting  to 
abrupt  changes  in  brightness. 

2.  Levels  of  illumination  should  be  higher  than 
those  normally  used. 
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3.  Switches  should  be  arranged  so  that  the 
residents  can  light  the  way  ahead  with  ease 
and  in  safety.  Luminous  switch  plates  and 
night  lights  are  inexpensive  and  can  add  ma- 
terially to  the  safety  of  the  building. 

4.  An  adequate  supply  of  well  located  outlets 
and  switches  should  be  put  in  and  conven- 
ience outlets  should  be  located  from  2  to 
3y2    feet  above  the  floor  level. 

5.  Ceiling  fixtures  should  be  selected  and  in- 
stalled to  provide  the  utmost  safety  when 
bulb  changing  is  necessary. 

6.  A  homelike  atmosphere  can  be  enhanced 
by  a  variety  of  fixtures  from  one  area  to 
another. 

7.  Halls  should  have  night  lights. 


E.     Heating  and  ventilation. 

1.  Older  people  require  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  younger  age  group  (approximately 
78  Fahrenheit).  The  heating  plant  selec- 
ted should  give  a  uniform  distribution  of 
heat,  and  zone  controls  should  be  provided 
where  necessary. 

2.  Exposed  radiators  and  risers  are  hazardous, 
as  are  radiators  located  under  operable 
winddws. 

3.  Louvers  above  residential  room  doors  will 
insure  adequate  ventilation. 


4.  Heating  and  ventilating  velocity  should  be 
carefully  controlled  to  prevent  drafts. 

5.  If  air  conditioning  is  present,  zone  controls 
should  be  carefully  considered  because  of 
individual  likes  and  dislikes. 

F.  Warning  systems. 

1.  An  automatic  fire  warning  system  should  be 
a  part  of  the  design  of  any  project  for 
housing  the  elderly. 

2.  A  signal  system  or  call  system  to  enable  the 
residents  to  obtain  help  during  the  night 
should  be  provided.  If  the  administrator 
"lives  in",  this  call  can  go  direct  to  his 
living  quarters. 

3.  An  integrated  intercommunication  system 
is  desirable.  This  may  be  used  as  a  public 
address  system  for  living  rooms  or  for 
shut-ins. 

G.  Miscellaneous  suggestions. 

1.  Automatic  doors  should  be  provided  on  self- 
operated  elevators  along  with  an  emergency 
signal  system.  If  the  elevator  is  to  be  used 
by  a  resident  in  a  wheel  chair,  the  elevator 
control  should  be  low  enough  to  be  reached 
conveniently  from  a  wheel  chair.  The  inside 
of  the  elevator  should  be  equipped  with 
hand  rails.  All  elevators  should  be  self 
leveling. 

2.  In   Homes   with   more   than    50    residents. 


there  should  be  at  least  two  elevators. 

3.  Aged  people  should  not  be  expected  to 
climb  over  one  flight  of  stairs  and,  if  stairs 
are  used,  seven  inches  should  be  the  ma.\- 
imum  height  of  risers.  Straight  treads  only 
should  be  used. 

4.  Tread  nosing  of  a  contrasting  color  will 
promote  safety.  Both  sides  of  the  st.iirwell 
should  be  provided  with  handrails,  easy  to 
grasp,  strong  and  inviting. 

5.  Stairwells  must  have  at  least  thirty-nine 
inches  of  clear  width. 

6.  Circulation  of  ordinary  traffic  should  not 
cross  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

7.  Tastefully  designed  landings,  attractively 
decorated,  with  a  comfortable  chair  or  seat 
provided,  and  well  lit  are  helpful  in  main- 
taining a  homelike  atmosphere  and,  above 
all,  every  landing  and  every  staircase  must 
be  well  lighted. 

8.  Noise  control  is  particularly  important  in 
a  housing  unit  for  the  elderly  to  avoid  dis- 
turbing as  many  people  as  possible.  Older 
persons  are  more  sensitive  to  loud  sounds 
than  the  younger  age  group. 

9.  Convenient  -public  telephones  should  be 
near  those  who  do  not  have  private  tele- 
phones. The  level  of  the  telephone  instru- 
ment should  permit  use  of  a  chair. 


VI.    AVOCATIONAL  AREAS: 

A.  Avocational  areas  should  be  planned  —  recog- 
nizing that  recreation  means  different  things 
to  different  people. 

B.  Three-fifths  of  all  the  over  65  age  group  walk 
for  pleasure;  slightly  less  than  one-half  have 
hobbies;  about  one-third  enjoy  movies;  25  per 
cent  attend  meetings  and  18  per  cent  play 
cards.  Almost  all  (92  per  cent)  watch  tele- 
vision or  listen  to  the  radio.  Hobbies  include; 
sewing,  quilting,  knitting,  making  rugs,  garden- 
ing in  window  boxes  or  back  yards,  tinkering 
with  electrical  equipment,  carpenter  work, 
fancy  cooking  and  baking. 

C.  Some  considerations  for  avocational  areas  are : 

1.     Areas  for  passive  recreation,  such  as  tele- 


vision viewing,  card  games  and  reading. 

2.  A  room  for  sewing,  mending,  ironing  and 
quilting  for  the  ladies. 

3.  Care  of  plants  and  flowers  can  be  worked 
into  all  areas  of  the  home. 

4.  Small  serving  kitchens  can  double  as  re- 
creation areas  for  those  who  enjoy  cooking 
or  baking. 

5.  Indoor  shuffleboard  and  an  area  for  a 
pool  table  can  usually  be  provided  in  the 
basement. 

6.  A  piano  for  both  active  and  passive  recre- 
ation for  residents  as  well  as  a  focal  point 
for  an  outside  music  group. 

7.  Space  for  metalwork  can  be  provided  in 
basement  areas  with  as  little  as  60  square 


feet  of  area  being  adequate. 

8.  Outdoor  recreation  areas  with  garden 
plots  available. 

9.  Some  storage  area  for  recreational  ma- 
terials such  as  shuffleboard  equipment, 
playing  cards,  checker  games,  a  croquet 
set,  and  weaving  materials  and  other 
supplies. 

10.  Comfortable  chairs  and  benches  outdoors 
as  well  as  within. 

11.  Ample  magazine  tables  and  racks. 

12.  Adequate   reading   lights. 

13.  A  library  area. 

14.  A   public  address   system. 

15.  Space  for  projection  equipment. 
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